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A Governed World 






The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the fol- 


lowing principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and proposals 


have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


and of practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally. recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States, and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law, and subordinate to law as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve 
its existence; the right of independence and the freedom to 
develop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein; and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and 
performed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations; it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peopies of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist, and to protect and 
to conserve its existence; but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that, it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and 
all nations have the right to claim and, according to the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States, “to as- 
sume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory, and all persons whether native or foreign found 
therein. 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
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other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international: national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE 


Concerning international organization, adopted by the 
American Peace Society, January 22, 1917, and by the Amer- 
ican Institute of International Law, at its second session, in 
the city of Habana, January 23, 1917. 


I. The call of a Third Hague Conference to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

Il. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference 
which, thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become 
a recommending if not a law-making body. 

III. An agreement of the States forming the society of na- 
tions concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

IV. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and dec- 
larations in order to insure their observance. 

V. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

VI. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the Powers for this purpose. 

VII. The employment of good offices, mediation, and 
friendly composition for the settlement of disputes of a non- 
justiciable nature. 

VIII. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer 
to submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than 
to judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

IX. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 

union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-gov- 
erning dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 
X. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine ts assumed by the Editor. 





NOTICE 
HE OUTSIDE of the back cover of this magazine is of 
interest to every friend of the American Peace 

Society. It is important reading. 

There are two notices there. Both need to be read. 
Both. 

A friend said to us the other day, “Don’t you find it 
humiliating to be obliged to seek out support for your 
work?” Our reply was, “The humiliation is limited to 
the fact that we are ‘obliged’ to seek support. The 
humiliation goes no further.” 

After such a history of unquestioned service running 
through practically a century, a history closely asso- 
ciated with most of the great men of our country since 
1815, the American Peace Society should be self-sup- 
porting. It is not self-supporting. 

But the American Peace Society is never without 
friends. For that reason it lives. It will continue to 
live, and for the same reason. 

The task of breaking the silence of years just now, 
and of calling publicly for funds, is made easier, im- 
measurably easier, by the most encouraging offer of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

But the notices on our back cover are self-explanatory. 

Another friend said an interesting thing recently. He 
said: “Strange how readily every one gives to the 
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splendid Red Cross, designed primarily to heal the 
wounds of war, and how comparatively few give to the 
American Peace Society, designed to make those very 
wounds unnecessary.” 

Verily, the work of the American Peace Society has 
only just begun. 





THE CONSTRUCTIVE COURSE 


—— Wortp. It is not enough to repudiate 
error. The American Peace Society is more than 
an agency of opposition; its principles are affirmative. 
Once again we call the attention of our readers to the 
inside of the front cover of this magazine. So far as 
men can prevision the future in the present, the in- 
evitable course of events through the days now before us 
is there clearly set forth. 





THE ELEMENTS OF OUR FOREIGN 
POLICY ARE PERMANENT 


THE GIFT OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE HEALING OF 
THE WORLD IS THE UNITED STATES 


M* HarDINn@ interprets the vote of November 2 to 
mean that Mr. Wilson’s League of Nations is 
“deceased.” We believe that happily to be the case. 
This does not mean, of course, that the people of the 
United States have lost all interest in matters of foreign 
policy. Quite the contrary. The Paris League to En- 
force Peace has gone the way of all other leagues to 
enforce peace hitherto; but there remain enduring sub- 
structures of a hopeful Society of Nations. They are 
illustrated by the principles peculiar to American for- 
eign policy. These great principles to which this na- 
tion holds are as vivid, pertinent, and permanent today 
as ever. They are more so. These elements of our 
foreign policy are of more concern to every one of us 
now because of the war and because of the discussions 
through which we have passed. We are now better ac- 
quainted with foreign nations, and thus we are better 
acquainted with our own nation. And we admire it the 
more. The Homeric experiences of the last six years 
have revealed at least to every thinking American these 
classic elements of permanence in the foreign policy of 
the United States. The supreme duty of every one of 
us now is to turn his attention increasingly to these 
elements of permanence, for the supreme contribution 
which the United *States is about to make to world 
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affairs is the United States itself. This is true because 
in the long processes by which disputes between States 
of the American Union have been settled in accord with 
the principles of law and justice we have exercised rules 
peculiarly germane to the foreign policy of States every- 
where. Since this is true, we do well to remind our- 
selves of these elements of permanence in the settlement 
of disputes between States of the American Union, for 
thus, and thus only, can we appreciate the enduring 
things at the heart of American foreign policy, and play 
our honest part toward the establishment of a better 
world order. They constitute not only America’s con- 
tribution to the world, they are the bases of that perma- 
nent foreign policy essential to any international peace. 
We are thinking of four of these elements of permanence. 


The Universal Aspiration 


The first element of permanence at the basis of our 
foreign policy is that United States’ foreign policy is 
based upon, indeed, is an outgrowth of, a universal 
aspiration. That universal aspiration is that we may 
live more fully—that is to say, more healthfully, more 
happily, and therefore more justly. Because of this 
universal aspiration there is and always has been in 
America a prevailing desire to end war. Because war 
as a means of settling international disputes has such 
small relation to justice, since wars may be won and at 
the same time justice be defeated, we in America have 
generally condemned war. American citizenry is largely 
the offspring of this opposition among an ancestry that 
came to America to escape war. It may be said that 
war has been condemned by every great American. 
When Washington wrote, in 1785, “My first wish is to 
see this plague to mankind banished from the earth” 
he was voicing the aspiration of the ages. The will to 
end war is as old as history. Isaiah, Virgil, Dante, 
Erasmus, voiced this yearning of peoples in the long 
ago. By concentration of authority and force of arms 
the Roman Empire aimed at peace for its member 
States ; and far away China, by a cultivation of the spirit 
within, aimed, and more successfully than did the Ro- 
man Empire, at the same goal. Opposition to war is as 
old as history. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries vari- 
ous leagues to enforce peace were proposed, albeit with 
decreasing emphasis upon force. In 1623 Crucé pub- 
lished his New Cyneas, a plan for a league to enforce 
peace. Two years later Grotius, in his De Jure Belli 
Ac Pacis, also favored a league to enforce peace. Sully’s 
plan, which he attributed to his sovereign, Henry IV, 
published in 1638, partook so much of the nature of a 
league to enforce peace that it essayed to maintain by 
force a status created by force, particularly in Austria. 
So surcharged with the idea of a league to enforce peace 
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were all these plans that the gentle William Penn in- 
corporated in his “Present and Future Peace of Eu- 
rope,” 1693, the same principle of a league to enforce 
peace. Abbé Saint-Pierre’s “Perpetual Peace” outlined 
a league to enforce peace which a century later became 
the actual basis of that unhappy league to enforce peace 
known as the “Holy Alliance.” Beginning, however, 
with the writings of Rousseau, and extending through 
the work of other men, the plans for international peace 
In Jeremy Bentham’s 
“Plan for a Universal and Perpetual Peace,” written 
between 1786 and 1789, but not published until 1839, 
force is difficult to find, while Immanuel Kant wrote 
in 1795 his “Perpetual Peace,” proposing a representa- 


savored less and less of force. 


tive league for the realization of public law, with all 
reference to force eliminated entirely. Thus through 
two centuries, with a gradual elimination of force as a 
means of establishing peace, there was a growing and 
increasing intelligence in the attempt to overcome war. 

The efforts to end war increased most markedly 
through the nineteenth century. The nineteenth cen- 
tury absorbed and improved upon the peace aspirations 
of the two preceding centuries. The Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 set itself to the task of establishing 
a permanent peace between thirteen free, sovereign and 
independent States. This is a very significant fact. 
We know now that that was the most successful peace 
The writings of the great men 
of that period, and some of them were very great men, 
repeatedly expressed the aspirations of men everywhere 
that wars might be prevented. Franklin, Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, were repeatedly outspoken in the 
matter. The Monroe Doctrine of 1823 was first enun- 
ciated in the interest of “peace and safety.” What we 
now know as the “peace movement” began in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. The American Peace 
Society was the most pronounced expression of the nine- 
teenth century expressions of the growing opposition to 
war, because of it many international congresses’ being 
held in the attempt to do away with war. The Pan- 
American movement, expressing itself variously in inter- 
national conferences, became articulate and effective 
upon the initiative of James G. Blaine during the ’80’s 
of the nineteenth century. The century witnessed the 
creation of numberless international organizations, of 
which the Universal Postal Union, perfected in 1906, 
was but one. The Hague Conferences, destined to be 
appreciated more and more, were the culminating ex- 
pression of the nineteenth century will to end war. This 
opposition to war has been at the very heart of American 
foreign policy, whether that policy related to issues be- 
tween free, sovereign and independent American States 
or between the United States and foreign powers. Thus 


conference of history. 
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America’s foreign policy is based upon a universal 
aspiration, and for that reason it is based upon perma- 
nence. 

The Practical Basis 


A second element of permanence in American foreign 
policy is the fact that it is the outgrowth not of ideal- 
ism merely, but of concrete experiences as well. In its 
beginnings, for example, we find it related to definite 
international problems growing out of international 
situations covering centuries prior to 1787. The inter- 
colonial controversies of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries revealed concrete international 
situations calling for international adjustments. Thus 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 was made up of 
men with a background of a long history of actual inter- 
national situations. When they went about the busi- 
ness, therefore, of handling the public debt incurred 
“in the sacred cause,” of overcoming the inefficiencies 
due to the weaknesses in the Articles of Confederation, 
they brought to the solution of those difficulties an in- 
ternational wisdom. When they grappled with the 
problems of the tariff and found that Connecticut was 
taxing imports from Massachusetts higher than she 
taxed the same kind of goods from Great Britain, they 
met all such situations with “an international mind” 
and in an international manner. Their problems were 
international. Different States were making separate 
treaties with the Indians, a number of them violating 
contracts. ‘The new country was without credit. It 
met with little from abroad except disdain. Such 
were a few of the other concrete international situations 
calling for international adjustments. Mr. Washington 
called the Conference at Alexandria in 1785 because of 
definite questions relating to commerce and boundaries 
between the States of Virginia and Maryland. As a 
result of that Conference the difficulties affecting other 
States became clearer. Hence there followed the next 
year another and larger conference at Annapolis. At 
that conference the practical problems facing the States 
made it clear that a still more general conference was 
imperative. Thus out of concrete experiences, many of 
them international in substance, some of them covering 
many years, arose the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, an international conference. 

Every school boy knows that the success of that meet- 
ing in Philadelphia was due to three things, namely, 
intelligence, compromise, and good will. 


the problem of setting up a more perfect union, of pre- 
serving the spirit and power of the union of the States 
and of providing for the interdependence of each, those 
international things were achieved by that intelligence, 
compromise, and good will everywhere characteristic of 
any permanent foreign policy. 
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Faced with. 





Being a conference of States, free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent, the American Conference of 1787 was thus 
an international conference, but, more, it was adequate 
to its purpose. All difficulties due to the fact that some 
of the States were large and some small were satisfac- 
torily adjusted. 
settlement of both justiciable and non-justiciable ques- 
tions. While provisions were made for the maintenance 
of law, even to the point of coercion of individuals, no 
provisions were made for the coercion of States. It was 
perfectly clear to the statesmen of that day, as it must 
be made perfectly clear to the statesmen of this day, that 
any league to enforce peace is a contradiction in terms; 
that there is but one way to coerce a State and. that is 
by war. Our fathers saw that clearly and expressed 
themselves upon the matter unequivocally. 

So, because of these two reasons, that American for- 
eign policy is an outgrowth of a universal opposition to 
war; and that American foreign policy is based upon 


Adequate provision was made for the 


the substructures of long concrete experiences prior to 
1787, a concrete intelligence, compremise, and good will 
leading to a concrete program and conference in 1787, 
a conference, faced with concrete international situa- 
tions, quite the same in principle as the international 
situation that is facing the world today, a conference 
where these international problems were effectively and 
American foreign policy, profiting 
by that experience, is a policy of permanence. 


adequately solved. 


The Balance Between Rights and Duties 
There is a third reason why American foreign policy 
The prin- 
ciples of American foreign policy represent a balance 
between rights and duties. It is not necessary here to 
call upon the history of our law and politics to prove 
this. The United States of America is itself an illus- 
tration of the fact that States have a right to exist; and 
since they have this right, they have the correlative duty 
to commit no unlawful act against innocent or unof- 
fending States. This our more perfect union is a con- 
stant illustration of the principle that States have the 
right to their independence and happiness, and that, 
therefore, they have the duty to interfere with neither 
the independence nor the happiness of other States. We 
of this country recognize that States have the right to 
equality before the law, and that, therefore, it is the duty 
of States to respect this right in other States. We main- 
tain that States have the right to their territory and to 
jurisdiction over that territory, and that States have 
the duty to violate neither the territory nor the jurisdic- 
tion over that territory in the case of other States. It 
is our accepted policy that States have the right to re- 
spect and to protection in their rights, and that, there- 
fore, States have the duty to respect and to protect 


is possessed of the elements of permanence. 
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others in such rights. Finally, we insist that States 
have the right in case of controversy to a hearing under 
the law, and that, therefore, it is the duty of all States 
to uphold the law. Thus the United States itself repre- 
sents a balance between rights and duties, and we as a 
nation survive because that is the case. 

All this is but another way of saying that we in 
America are a government of laws and not of men, and 
that successful government must rest on the free consent 
of the governed. 

Some seem to forget these great elemental things at 
the heart of America. They forgot them in Paris. We 
shall not forget them. We shall remember them. We 
called the attention of the other nations of the earth to 
these elementary principles November 2. There they 
are. We do not have to defend them. They are the 
self-explanatory elements of permanence in our own 
foreign policy, but they are more. They are the only 
hopeful principles for the foreign policy of any State. 
They are the warp and the woof of any possible asso- 
ciation of nations designed to overcome war. 


The Hope of the World 


Thus in no insignificant sense American foreign 
policy is the hope of the world. This is the fourth 
element of permanence in that policy. It has expressed 
itself variously in the doctrine of James Monroe, in the 
golden rule doctrine of John Hay, in the arbitration 
doctrine of John Bassett Moore, in the judicial settle- 
ment doctrine of Elihu Root and James Brown Scott, 
in the law and justice doctrine of the American Peace 
Society; but the policy is the same throughout. Amer- 
ica sat with twenty-six nations in 1899, and the world 
accepted then in part these essences of American foreign 
policy. Once more, America sat with forty-four nations 
of the world in 1907, and the principles of American 
foreign policy advanced again. In so far as these prin- 
ciples were ignored by the conferees in Paris the estab- 
lishment of a permanent foreign policy for the nations 
was by that much postponed. Idealism there was in 
Paris, but idealism is not enough. Fact and experience 
must be reckoned with. Force is not a guarantee of 
peace between States. Intelligence, compromise, and 
good will are the only sanctions of peace. A balance 
between rights and duties is the indispensable means to 
any effective association of nations. America has shown 
the way. 

If we are to live, legislate, and demand a greater 
health and happiness, a more creative service for all in 
an advancing democracy; if we are to find those wider 
significances of what it means to live; if we are to do 
our share that the world may be more humane, more 
just, more free, we indeed must all apply our minds 
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unto this answer to the cry of the ages, this contribu- 
tion peculiarly ours, assuredly enduring, supremely 
hopeful, our established foreign policy, the only possible 
basis of any permanent foreign policy. 





A HISTORY OF INTERNATIONALISM 
W: HAVE NOT RECEIVED the book, but Alfred H. 


Fried tells us in Die Friedens-Warte of Septem- 
ber, 1920, that Christian L. Lange, secretary of the 
Interparliamentary Union and well-known Norwegian 
scholar, has just published the first volume of “Histoire 
de l’Internationalisme.” The books are being published 
by H. Aschchog & Co., Christiania, and they are to 
take their place among the publications of the Nobel 
Institute. Dr. Fried says of the work: “Among al! 
attempts to write a history of the peace idea, the work of 
Christian L. Lange is pre-eminent.” 

It seems that Dr. Lange started the work half a gen- 
eration ago. This first volume, which we understand is 
a large text, covers only the history of the time of the 
Peace of Westphalia, 1648. The author’s original plan 
was to write a history of the peace movement of the 
19th century, but, finding a dearth of material in the 
literature leading up to this movement, he turned his 
attention to supplying this material. Hence originated 
the larger plan of writing a complete history of inter- 
nationalism. 

Dr. Fried says that it is not only a history of the 
peace movement, but a history of the steadily develop- 
ing relation between nations and States. From Dr. 
Fried’s account we gather that the author looks upon 
internationalism as the highest form of pacifism. He 
classifies pacifism into three kinds: first, emotional; 
second, utilitarian; third, moral and ethical. Above 
these three groups he places a fourth, which he calls in- 
ternationalism. He grants that internationalists recog- 
nize that war is inevitable as long as human relations 
are not organized. Not that States must be done away 
with, but that they must be organized. He goes further 
and says that internationalism does not reject the use 
of force, but aims to place force at the service of right, 
within a society of nations. “Thus,” adds Dr. Fried, 
“Lange creates a sociological constructive pacifism.” 
This “constructive pacifism,” with its four groups, has 
never been lacking in the development of our Western 
culture. To prove this, we are told, is the principal 
purpose of the work. We are told that the first chapters 
describe pacifistic tendencies during ancient history, 
thence to the ascendency of the Pope. In the fourtu 
chapter the author refers to the “precursor of modern 
internationalism.” In this chapter is found the com- 
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paratively unknown “world peace treaty” of the kings 
of England, France, and Spain, October %, 1518, and 
also an account of international arbitration during the 
middle ages. The fifth chapter treats the transition of 
modern times to a beginning of pacifistic traditions in 
the churches and sects, such as the Moravian Brothers 
and the Quakers. The author shows the influences cf 
this movement upon individuals, such as Erasmus, 
Thomas More, Sebastian Franck. Later chapters deal 
with the beginning of international law under Suarez, 
Gentili, Grotius. There is an account of pacifist litera- 
ture in France and Germany and of plans for interna- 
tional organization such as those of Campanella, Crucé, 
Sully. The last chapter deals with the Peace of West- 
phalia. 

We are glad to give this review of a review, for we 
are acquainted with various aspects of Dr. Lange’s 
ability. Our readers will be interested to know some- 
thing of the nature of his labors in this field. We shail 
all look forward with interest to the completed work. 





THE INEVITABLE REPUDIATION 


HE MEANING of November 2 is very plain. Thirty- 
T Gent out of the forty-eight States of the American 
Union voted overwhelmingly that day that Warren G. 
Harding, Republican candidate for President, should be 
the Chief Executive of the United States, beginning 
March 4, 1921. Since the campaign conducted by the 
various candidates, particularly by the Republican and 
Democratic leaders, involved primarily two issues, 
namely, Mr. Wilson’s administration and Mr. Wilson’s 
Covenant of the League of Nations, this sweeping vote 
for Mr. Harding must mean two things: First, that the 
American people are tired of the Wilson Administra- 
tion; second—since Mr. Cox said, “I am for going in,” 
and Mr. Harding said, “I am for staying out”—that 
they do not want his League of Nations. 

The ApvocaTE OF PEACE is not especially concerned 
with Mr. Wilson’s administration; but with his pro- 
posed Covenant of the League of Nations we are vitally 
concerned. It has been our attempt to examine and to 
explain this Covenant. We have found it to be wrong 
in principle, contrary to the teachings of history, and a 
menace to the peace of the world. We believe, and we 
have expressed our belief, that those portions of the so- 
called league deemed most vital by Mr. Wilson should 
for such reasons be repudiated. The vote of November 2 
is a greater repudiation than we had dared to hope for. 

And yet just such a repudiation was inevitable. May 
1, 1919, the editor of this magazine, returning from five 
months of most distressing contacts with the antago- 
nistic personalities around the peace conferees in Paris, 
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wrote aboard the ship, and subsequently published in 
the ApvocaTE oF Peace for May, 1919, an article en- 
titled “The Blur that is Paris.” In that article he said: 


“Mr. Wilson chafes under the restraint of precedents, 
in consequence of which he aims to belittle their im- 
portance. He criticizes the lawyers. He ignores the 
achievements of justice. He appeals over the heads of 
Grotius, Vattel, and the long line of the constructive 
great and able, to the passions of the untrained. While 
attempting to eject the trained diplomats out of one 
door he has let the untrained politicians in at the other. 
With the phrases ‘common council,’ ‘open covenants 
openly arrived at,’ ‘democracy and humanity’ upon his 
lips, he is standing for a superstate with powers of exe- 
cution for the will of the few, indeed for the exercise 
of his own will. He is aiming to set up an alliance of 
the dominating few with no regard for the essential 
organs of law or justice. The decisions in Paris are not 
the decisions of the Conference; they are the decisions 
of the ‘Big Three.’ When one remembers that 
the Covenant for the League of Nations provides for the 
abrogation of the long line of arbitration treaties set up 
especially through the last hundred years, for the abro- 
gation of the Wilson-Bryan treaties, for the disestablish- 
ment of existing international law, and when one recalls 
the importance of such law, especially in democracies, 
the smudge that is Paris does not lighten, it deepens.” 


We heard Mr. Wilson confess in Paris that his league 
is a League to Enforce Peace. For us that was enough. 
We saw its doom so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, for we knew that the American people would 
never support a scheme so contrary to the history of 
American policy. 

We condemned the principle of a League to Enforce 
Peace as far back as August, 1915. We stated editor- 
ially then what seemed to us to be ten irrefutable objec- 
tions to any international police force. The demand 
for that number of the ApvocaTE or Prace exhausted 
the edition. 

Again and again we have tried to show, throughout 
the war and since, that any league to enforce peace is 
and by its very nature must be a league for war. In 
March, 1920, our leading editorial dealt at length with 
this theme under the caption “An Alliance to Enforce 
Peace, a War Alliance.” In that editorial we gave four- 
teen reasons why any alliance to enforce peace is imprac- 
ticable as an agency for international peace. Our col- 
umns are open; but no one has submitted a refutation 
of these fourteen reasons. 

But that is not all. The history of the American 
Peace Society is one long opposition to any league to 
enforce peace. For nearly a century it has repudiated 
the idea. But neither is this all. The history of this 
more perfect union of forty-eight free, sovereign, inde- 
pendent States, since those summer months of 1787, 
when the whole idea of a league to enforce peace between 
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the States of the American ‘Union was cast into outer 

darkness forever, has itself been one long, living protest 

against any such conception of the settlement of disputes 

between States. The results of November 2, therefore, 

need cause no surprise to any one familiar with Amer- 

ican history. The repudiation was inevitable. 





THE PERMANENT COURT FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE 


+ ORTUNATELY with unusual promptitude authorita- 
tive expositions of the methods and the achievements 
of the Advisory Committee of Jurists who framed the 
plan for a Permanent Court of International Justice, 
now before the Council and Assembly of the League of 
Nations, are appearing. Just as we go to press, which 
precludes any adequate notice in this issue of the Apvo- 
CATE, comes a report and commentary by James Brown 
Scott, published by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Dr. Scott sat with this committee of 
jurists, acting as adviser to Mr. Elihu Root, and on 
occasion he participated in the proceedings. In his in- 
troduction to the detailed and documented history of 
the jurists’ conference he has given a precise chronicle 
of the steps that led up to it, described its personnel, 
recorded the formal speeches at its opening, and also 
outlined the method by which its rules of procedure 
were defined. Then come concise, graphic narratives as 
to how, from day to day, the various plans submitted 
were debated, and how ultimately the Root-Phillimore 
plan became the core of the final agreement now before 
the League’s delegates. Jurist and layman alike will 
find in this inclusive work a model of reporting, fully 
documented. It is enriched with a commentary replete 
in knowledge and illuminated by the experience of a 
man who was technical delegate of the United States to 
the Second Hague Conference of 1907 and to the Con- 
ference of Paris, 1919. 

From The Hague, edited by M. Albert de Lapradelle, 
has come the text, in French and in English, of the 
report to the Council of the League with which the 
jurists concluded their advisory labors. In it will be 
found, for the benefit of the Council and such other per- 
sons as may be privileged to read it, the history of the 
process by which these jurisconsults examined Article 14 
of the Covenant of the League, and built upon its re- 
quest to devise a Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice their own scheme for giving the article effective 
form. These jurisconsults trace the origin of the plan 
and its relation to the conferences at The Hague. They 
credit the five powers (Denmark, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, and Switzerland) with having contrib- 
uted valuable suggestions in the plan for such a court. 
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Following this historical introduction, the report de- 
scribes point by point the problems that arise as to or- 
ganization of such a court, the method of electing 
judges, the court’s competence, and its procedure. Sup- 
plementing the discussion, the jurists lay before the 
Council the resolutions they passed, first recommending 
early summoning of a new interstate conference to carry 
on the work of the first two conferences of The Hague, 
and, second, recommending that leading international 
law associations be invited to aid in preparing draft 
plans for the business of this conference, which is to be 
called the Conference for the Advancement of Interna- 
tional Law. 





UNIVERSITIES AS PEACE-MAKERS 


in Ropert Fatconer, president of the University 
S of Toronto, at the educational conferences held in 
connection with the inauguration of Michigan Univer- 
sity’s new president, discussed the important theme of 
“The University and International Relationships.” His 
main thesis is that “there has been in existence for hun- 
dreds of years a league which is inevitably international 
in principle and operation.” Moreover, “no political 
argument gave this league its being and no political 
veto can abolish it, for scholarship is international, and 
while it survives it must continue to be international.” 
The league he reveres and trusts is “the league of uni- 
versities,” including, of course, in this ali higher insti- 
tutions of learning, whatever they may be called. 

When the universities of a country become distinctly 
nationalistic, as they were in Germany prior to the war, 
in his opinion, they err. They have their duties in pro- 
tection of a national culture, but no less obligatory is 
the internationalism of scholarship, whether scientific 
or cultural. 

Conceding the thesis as valid, what, then, must uni- 
versities do? At least three paths open up in which to 
walk, says this Canadian: 


“They may continue the mutually profitable inter- 
change of students between one country and another; 
they may call outstanding teachers of one country to 
hold chairs in another, and they may train their stu- 
dents to become genuinely human, to possess those intel- 
lectual, moral, and social virtues which distinguish man 
as man.” 


May we venture to suggest another? They should 
prepare, as never before, to inform students and pro- 
fessors alike as to the history of man’s efforts to substi- 
tute the reign of law for the reign of force. They should 
make quite impossible, to illustrate, such a divided state 
of opinion within the academic world as has been dis- 
closed in the United States during the discussion of the 
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League of Nations’ Covenant during the recent presi- 
dential campaign. Departments of history can and 
should give far more attention than they now do to the 
larger outlines of the “peace” movement and the evolu- 
tion of international law and its proved achievements ; 
and this not only to students in the graduate schools, 
but to the pupils in collegiate departments, where such 
exist. 

To cite an exemplary case of academic prevision and 
provision in this civic service, it is not necessary to go 
farther than the city of Washington. Georgetown Uni- 
versity, two years ago, started a “School of Foreign 
Service,” which is being attended each year by an ever 
larger number of students from out of town and by 
workers in the government departments. This season 
it is providing for its students and for the public a 
series of lectures on “The History and Nature of Inter- 
national Relations.” The ideals of diplomacy held in 
antiquity and in medieval and in modern times are to 
be described. The Far East, Africa, and Latin America 
as factors in the development of international relations 
are to be reported upon by specialists. The effect of 
the theories of political and juristic science upon inter- 
national intercourse will be made clear. Just what the 
influence of arbitration and other mediating agencies 
upon State comity have been is to be told, and the ele- 
ments for the scientific study of diplomacy defined. 

To the credit of the university be it said that the 
lecturers are experts of the first class, whose names, if 
they were printed here, would challenge admiration and 
provoke envy in readers who might wish to attend such 
a course. James Brown Scott, John Bassett Moore, 
L. S. Rowe, Paul 8S. Reinsch, and Roscoe Pound are 
typical. 





INTERNATIONALIZING FOOD PRO- 
DUCTION 


HE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE, 

with headquarters in Rome, at its recent annual 
meeting debated the utility and feasibility of a second 
chamber of the body, to be made up of representatives 
of the agriculturists of the countries now in the Insti- 
tute or later seeking admission. At present the mem- 
bers are representatives of governments, and though 
left free to investigate freely and acquire information 
wherever it may be found, yet at the same time they 
have to consider the policies of their home governments 
as well as world trade and crops and economic condi- 
tions. The founder of the Institute, David Lubin, an 
American with profound love of democracy and faith 
in it, urged giving farmers and producers of food prod- 
ucts representation, when he first urged having an Insti- 
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tute. The project then met with governmental opposi- 
tion, and has since. Now world conditions modify the 
nations’ attitudes. Salvation of Europe and her civili- 
zation is said to depend on co-operative action in raising 
production of the world’s food supply. Obviously it 
can best be done with producers banded together and 
sympathetic with any such organization as the Institute. 
The practical side of agriculture needs representation 
as well as the technical. Data of a statistical kind is 
most desirable, but now something more is imperatively 
Hence the retreat of the ggvernments from 
their former hostility. Lubin was a man of far-ranging 
vision, one of the most remarkable that the United 
States has had in the realm of economic statecraft, and 
some day he will have justice done him. The beginnings 
His portrait is to 
be hung in a prominent place on the walls of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, and the Institute 
in Rome has voted to place on its walls a bronze tablet 
recounting his record as its founder. 


needed. 


of such recognition have come lately. 


EXICO’S DECISION to use the former famous na- 

tional military college at Chapultepec, on the 
famous “Hill of the Grasshoppers,” as the national tech- 
nical training school is a significant fact. High-school 
graduates are to make up most of the student list and 
military science and art are to be a subordinate branch 
of instruction and training. English is to be made 
compulsory for the four-year course and teachers are to 
be imported from the United States. Yet some persons 
continue to talk of Mexico as “barbaric.” 





AMINE IN CHINA, threatening death to many mil- 

lions of foodless folk, has thrown upon the Red 
Cross another burden of huge proportions, the budget 
estimate of relief expenditures amounting to more than 
$10,000,000. There has been no such popular response 
to the appeal for aid in this quarter of the world as 
would have come from Europe and America prior to 
1914. The reasons are obvious. And were not the Red 
Cross organized and in possession of funds and equipped 
with trained workers, it is terrible to think what might 
happen in the famine districts. Relatively speaking, 
Japan is in a fair position to aid, if she would. Fortu- 
nately, voices arise there saying that she has a special 
duty, due both to propinquity and to her larger supplies 
of wealth. The call is going forth that it is no time to 
stand aloof because of recent friction with China on 
political and territorial issues. Nations and races must 
subordinate rivalries, forget animosities, and be simply 
human when famine comes, say the wiser Japanese. 
Out of Asia there thus comes again the essence of the 
gospels of Jesus and Buddha. 
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VERYTHING that can be done to make clear just 
what are the rights in times of peace of journalists 
who are bent on giving the world its news is commend- 
able. Therefore it is well that the managing editor of 
the Federated Press has put the issue squarely up to 
Secretary Colby as to what the United States plans to 
do in his case. He was recently expelled from Great 
Britain because of alleged relations with radicals in 
London, persons whose views the British Government 
considers objectionable. Mr. Costello is not asking for 
a decision by the Department of State as to the validity 
of this charge, nor does he deny that Great Britain has 
a right to decide who shall live within her domain ; but 
he does ask for the protection of his government in a 
right to be heard in self-defense ere he is expelled ; and 
this he affirms was denied him by the London authori- 
ties. 





HE CONTENTION that war blasts and withers all it 

touches, indirectly as well as directly, is applicable 
to creative music. Jan Kubelik, after seven years’ ab- 
sence, has returned to the United States, and to a Bos- 
ton interviewer has said: “The outlook for music is not 
what it was. The musicians do their best, but music’s 
international links have been disrupted, and it will take 
time to reunite them. We are getting music on a lower 
plane than formerly.” The average American today 
prefers syncopated “jazz,” derived from the jungle 
habitat, to the harmonies of Beethoven or the melodies 


of Verdi. 





N THE STARTLING, but also wholly reliable, account 
I of “The First World War” which the most famous 
of British military experts and correspondents, Colonel 
Repington, has published, he has an inevitable chapter 
dealing with Lord Kitchener’s merits and demerits as 
head of the British forces. One detail of this realistic 
narrative is the citation of a conversation he had with 
Lord Derby, following which, he says, “we fully agreed 
that neither of us will ever again support the appoint- 
ment of a soldier to be Secretary of War.” All British 
and American precedents are against the practice, and 
the United States is in no mood to have her army come 
under the control of a Secretary of War taken from the 
Regular Army. 





HE WAR DIARY Of Colonel Repington is valuable 
for many side lights on the ethics of statecraft in 
times of war. Thus he reports Clemenceau as saying 
to him, when asked why he was not using his pen more 
to promote French aims, that it would involve telling 
of lies, a form of prostitution that the Gallic statesman 
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said was uncongenial. Some day, when experts in mor- 
tality, disease, and economic waste get their data as to 
the cost of the “Great War” published, we trust some 
ethical chronicler with a habit of compilation will try 
and give a fairly complete list of the “official” lies that 
the warring nations were guilty of, not exempting any ; 
for they all have sinned, and they all need now to make 
confession and to show signs of repentance. 





HERE Is a certain kind of mathematical element to 

humanity’s reactions when life is being taken by 
wholesale or by retail. To illustrate: A London corre- 
spondent, by no means disposed to describe English fail- 
ings, commenting on the seeming indifference of his 
countrymen to the sanguinary sort of life that Ireland 
now presents, says: “After five years of carnage on a . 
grand scale of war, blood-letting in Ireland seems to the 
average man a mere bagatelle.” He adds: “War has 
blunted people’s finer perceptions in Europe, and the 
new mess in Ireland is a consequence.” After you have 
killed by the millions, what is a hundred or so! 





| Bapserrsy> vcsaee aid for the suffering masses of 
central Europe, initiated by the Argentine Repub- 
lic and followed by Brazil, is a happy omen. Of all the 
continents, South America has been least touched, 
taxed, and terrified by the war. She is least scarred by 
its direct and indirect consequences. She has the 
amplest natural resources ready for quickest shipment. 
Her people have profited much in actual cash, and her 
nations’ treasuries are in such a state, broadly speaking, 
that they can place loans with safety and profit. For 
the morale of these peoples, it is well that they have 
been asked to join with North American countries in 
succoring the war-smitten people of Europe. It will 
bring them fully into the stream of the world’s altru- 
istic impulses and endeavor. Happy omen! 





ORTIONS OF THE DIARY of Baroness de Von Suttner, 
Fimtuess author of “Lay Down Your Arms,” are 
appearing in certain German publications. Madame 
Von Suttner, for many years a friend of the American 
Peace Society, President of the Austrian Peace Society, 
with headquarters in Vienna, died June 21, 1914. The 
diary which she kept almost to the day of her death 
shows that she had a presentiment of the war that was 
about to break. While she was arranging for the trans- 
fer of a villa which she had bought in south Styria she 
was conscious of an approaching calamity. She fre- 
quently alluded to her own impending death. In spite 
of the actual peace, she wrote, January 5, 1914: “The 
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Balkans will soon explode again.” February 5 she 
stated: “Now they say a dagger is being prepared in 
Russia to stab Austria-Hungary in the back.” Under 
date of May 11 there is this interesting statement: 
“The teachers of international law are going to strangle 
pacifism.” ‘The entries of those days reveal her struggle 
against the weakness of approaching old age. She de- 
scribes with no little detail the worries which were 
besetting her during her last year of life. She seemed 
particularly anxious about the success of the Peace 
Congress which was to convene in Vienna in August, 
1914. 


PARTY OF CONGRESSMEN, informally representing 

the United States, recently toured the leading 
cities of Japan and had many tokens of the courtesy 
that the Japanese so well know how to show. Now it is 
announced that next year delegations from the two 
chambers of the Diet will return the visit. Nor is this 
all. <A large delegation of Japanese business men, 
headed by Baron Shibusawi and Mr. Otani, president 
of the Yokahama Chamber of Commerce, also is plan- 
ning an American tour. We are not disposed to under- 
rate the value of these “tours.” They provide an oppor- 
tunity for contacts, that, however superficial and brief, 
do more or jess break down racial antipathies, trade 
rivalries, and national chauvinism. But they usually 
have too much feasting, too much sentimental eloquence, 
and too much formality and politeness connected with 
them. They are not “realistic” enough in candor of 
speech, in thorough probing of facts, and in careful 
study of “things as they are.” Governor Inouye, of the 
Kanagawa Prefecture, just as the American Congress- 
men were leaving Japan, seems to have sensed this need ; 
for in an interview in the Japan Times we find him 
saying that the situation is best summed up by the 
Japanese proverb which says that “at one glance you 
get more than with a hundred hearings.” Traveling 
incognito—assuming a miracle—walking in and out of 
typical American centers of population, urban and rural, 
and noting the every-day reactions of John Doe and 
Richard Roe to appeals for American loyalty to the 
ereed of “The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man” would do more to enlighten Japanese publicists 
as to the real American desire for amity or for strife 
than innumerable banquets or visits to factories and 


schools. 

o AWARD OF THE Nospet Peace Prizz has been 
N granted since it went to Mr. Elihu Root in 1912 
and to Senator Henri Lafontaine, of Belgium, in 1913. 
The dispatches now indicate that two awards of this 
amount, approximately $45,000, are about to be made, 
one to the International Red Cross Committee at Gen- 
eva, another to President Wilson. 


. 
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THE MENACE OF BOLSHEVISM 
By BARON S. A. KORFF, LL. D. 


To Is A WAY to overcome the menace of Bolshe- 
vism. There is but one way. 

Before stating the solution, let it be granted that the 
confusion of thought about the whole business is pro- 
found and well nigh complete. During these last 
months there has been no little loose talk about “Bol- 
shevism.” It has cropped up here and there, wherever 
“reactionaries” saw any danger to the so-called “exist- 
ing order” or to their own established interests. At the 
least sign of dissatisfaction or social discontent, such 
people at once raise the ery of “Bolshevism.” In the 
minds of these men Bolshevism is always identical with 
Socialism and often with Radicalism. They fail to see 
any differences between such teachings, often miles 
apart, as Socialism, Bolshevism, and Syndicalism. 

Unfortunately, the other side is also often guilty of 
misrepresentation or conscious misstatements, mixing 
up conservatism with reaction. In this last respect 
there is an interesting and important psychological fact 
to be noted, namely, the absolute aversion of all radicals 
to admit truly the existence of Bolshevism, where it 
does exist, except as it certainly does, in Russia. In 
other words, we have the astounding medley—conserva- 
tives and reactionaries pointing out Bolshevik occur- 
rences and developments where they really never exist, 
and radicals or socalists often concealing and denying 
Bolshevik events or facts in cases where they undoubt- 
edly do prevail. No wonder that the casual reader, not 
well acquainted with world politics, is at a loss to know 
whom to believe. 

It is important to recognize this confusion, as there 
really does exist a menace of Bolshevism confronting 
many acountry. The danger is international, and, more 
important still, the menace is a contagious disease, that 
can be fought not by force, but by ideas only. This 
latter truth unluckily is realized by very few persons. . 
Most people are quite content to use any sort of physical 
force to eradicate the growing social discontent, par- 
ticularly the first signs of Bolshevism; and they are 
usually very much astonished, sometimes indignant, 
when this does not work, or, as sometimes happens, when 
it works the other way. The performances in the New 
York Assembly at Albany and the deportation of radicals 
are perhaps the most significant examples. 

The Bolshevik danger does exist in the Third Inter- 
nationale and the Communist teachings. It is fed ex- 
clusively through the growth of social discontent. The 
fight against this danger can be conducted only in two 
ways: by eradicating social evils, or at least lessening 
as far as possible their effect, and, secondly, by educat- 
ing the people at iarge, and especially the discontented 
classes or groups, convincing them that Bolshevism or 
communistic teachings and ideals can never abate their 
injustices and sufferings. 

The failures of Bolshevism in Russia are at last so 
well known that they could, without any difficulty, be 
used as a perfect demonstration of the futility of com- 
munistic dreams and vagaries. Education along these 


lines is needed even in the United States, in spite of the 
fact that no Bolshevism exists here. 
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This would also seem to be the best way of fighting 
the other evil, namely, reaction; for only the education 
of the people at large can protect them from hyper-con- 
servative influences. Unfortunately, one must say, l 
fear, that too little is done in both respects in America 
at present. It is like the bad weather Mark Twain com- 
plained of—“Much is talked about it, but nothing really 
is done.” 

Only through educational methods can the Bolshevik 
teachings and ideals be made clear; only by studying 
them can one-understand how utterly impossible they 
are in practice in the modern body politic. Yet one 
must sadly state that very little in such education has 
been accomplished. This is the only explanation, to my 
mind, why so very many people yet put their hopes on 
Bolshevik achievements. All the downtrodden or dis- 
satisfied are easily tempted to follow the wildest leader, 
as long as he or his preachings hold out some allevia- 
tion of personal or social sufferings and _ privations. 
This is a well-known, humanity-embracing fact. That 
better-educated and thinking men can still cling to 
Bolshevism or defend its teachings cannot be explained 
otherwise than simply by lack of knowledge or by illu- 
sions created through the glitter of absolutely unrealiz- 
able promises. Often it is also a cry of despair, much 
less excusable. 


Europe’s Attitude 


Quite otherwise do matters stand in European coun- 
tries. Let us see what fate the Bolshevik teachings and 
influences had lately among the European people. 
France seemingly overcame the danger last winter and 
spring, and it is not likely to recur; the nation is tired 
of it and earnestly wants to set itself to the reconstruc- 
tion work, so much needed after the devastations of the 
awful war. The French Socialist leaders, with only a 
very few exceptions, are wide awake to the Bolshevik 
dangers and are well acquainted with its fallacies. It 
is true that the political leaders of France are too prone 
to conduct a reactionary policy, explicable, perhaps, if 
one considers the former German danger, but certainly 
not excusable from the point of view of far-sighted 
statesmanship. Her agricultural small landholders 
predominate at the present moment, which explains 
sufficiently the present tendency away from the Extreme 
Left felt all over the country, as well as in Parliament. 

In England, on the other hand, we witness a most in- 
teresting and important process of social readjustment, 
having taken lately a decidedly evolutionary line. There 
may yet be some revolutionary outbursts here and there, 
but there is no doubt whatever that the extreme teach- 
ings of Communism have not succeeded in capturing 
the sympathies of British Labor. The grievances will 
be settled and satisfied in a peaceful way by mutual 
concessions of both sides. Possibly the time is not so 
distant when we will see a Labor Cabinet at St. James’, 
or one that is partly Labor and partly Liberal if of an 
aggressive type. Bolshevism in England is quite an im- 
possible contingency, though only a few months ago one 
could consider a revolutionary outburst quite possible. 

It is in Italy that Bolshevism has its best chance; the 
outbreak of a month ago was purely Bolshevik in its 
character, and the danger is by no way over; at any 
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moment a new Bolshevik outburst may come, even in 
the very near future. The interesting point is that 
Italians seem to be ashamed of it, and not only afraid 
of it. They diligently deny this, facts to the contrary 
notwithstanding. There is, however, an economic reason 
for this denial, namely, the absolute dependence of 
Italy on foreign coal and partly also on food. It is the 
dependence that makes Giolliti so suave and subservient 
in his talks with Lloyd-George. England can cut off 
Italy’s coal supply at any moment; and, on the other 
hand, this same reason gives the Italian Premier great 
power over the Socialists and Radicals, who also realize 
what it means to Italy to lose her coal imports or parts 
of the food supplies. This is the only reason why 
Giolliti triumphed so easily over the Socialist opposi- 
tion, which in no way likes him or his policy. The 
situation thus created is a very artificial one, social 
peace being maintained only by an outward casual 
factor. In such circumstances one can never be sure of 
the future developments, especially when social discon- 
tentment has already taken the form of Bolshevism. 

In Germany, too, the situation is still very compli- 
cated, and one cannot be sure at all that the German 
people have finally overcome the Bolshevik danger, as it 
might have seemed last winter. The Polish imperial- 
istic war has done much to resurrect German Bolshe- 
vism, and the influence of the Extreme Socialists (the 
so-called Independents) has lately increased in a con- 
siderable measure. How much power they really have, 
it is difficult to judge at this moment; but, considering 
the weakness of their opponents, there certainly is some 
danger. Yet there is a great difference between the posi- 
tions of Germany and Italy, to the advantage of the 
former; the national spirit of the Germans is much 
cooler, the party discipline much stronger, the leaders 
more awake to the dangers of Bolshevism. Last, but 
not least, the personal acquaintance of the Germans 
with Russia and the state of Russian Bolshevism mili- 
tates strongly against their adopting Lenine’s policy; 
the experiences of Dittmar, made public a few weeks 
ago, are very significant in this respect; he came back 
from Russia absolutely disillusioned. 

In Poland all will depend on her demeanor during 
these coming months; imperialism and - foolishness 
might easily set her house on fire; the danger there is 
enormous, considering her tnternal troubles and the 
tremendous dissatisfaction of a majority of the popula- 
tion, coupled with great shortage of food. The Balkan 
States, on the other hand, have hardly much to fear 
from Bolshevism. 

Summing up, we can say that Lenine’s hopes for a 
world revolution will never be realized. I suppose he 
himself knows this by this time. But the general social 
dissatisfaction in European countries is still very great 
and might lead at any time to many serious disturb- 
ances. Bolshevik outbreaks, like the recent one in Italy, 
or even the establishment of a Bolshevik régime, with 
its soviets and all, will not and cannot affect all the 
nations, as some of them have already succeeded in 
finding the necessary antitoxin to this social disease. 
The important point, however, is this: in every single 
case the Bolshevik virus was fought successfully not by 
force, but only by education, by enlightening the people 
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and lessening social evils. France owes her salvation, 
for example, not to the militant policy of Millerand or 
Clemenceau, but to the common sense of her peasantry 
and her labor class, who did not want to follow the 
leadership of the Extremists. The English Labor Party 
finds its source of moderation exclusively in the educa- 
tion of its leaders. There is no doubt, on the other 
hand, that the frightful excesses of Bolshevism in Russia 
are made possible only on account of the uneducated 
state of the Russian masses. 


THE MISSION WORLD VIEWED FROM 
SWITZERLAND 


An International Missionary Meeting, Held 
at Crans, near Geneva, June 22-28 
By WILLIAM E. STRONG, D. D. 


I’ wWAs no such conference for size or spectacle as that 
A held at Edinburgh in 1910. There was nothing big 
about it or showy; no crowded assemblies, or eloquent 
orations, or popular fortiiputtings. Instead, there were 
gathered only thirty-eight men, with a few ladies ac- 
companying, who sat about a table in one room and 
deliberated in conversational tones and with informal 
remarks on the several topics brought before them. 

Yet it was a great meeting and destined, it is believed, 
to have real effect upon the remaking of the world; for 
these thirty-eight men were from eleven countries and 
represented as many as eighty foreign missionary socie- 
ties—American, British, and Continental. Inasmuch 
as several of these delegates were from the mission 
fields—from Japan, China, India, and Africa—it is not 
too much to say that Protestant Christendom was re- 
flected in this assembly. And there was weight to the 
representation. Such men were there as the English 
Bishop Westcott, Metropolitan of India and Ceylon and 
chairman of the India National Missionary Council ; the 
American Bishop Roots, of Hankow, chairman of the 
China Continuation Committee, who was made chairman 
of this meeting; J. H. Oldham, of London, editor of the 
International Review of Missions, chosen secretary ; John 
R. Mott, of New York, made chairman of the Business 
Committee; Dr. Ritson, of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society ; Rev. Cecil Bardsley, of the Church Missionary 
Society ; Bishop King, of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and Rev. Frank Lenwood, of the London 
Missionary Society; M. Couve and Dr. Allegret, of the 
Paris Evangelical Missionary Society; Dr. Anet, Secre- 
tary of the Belgian Missions to the Congo; Bishop Hen- 
nig, of Herrnhut; Professor Haussleiter, of Halle; Pro- 
fessor’ Richter, of Berlin, and Pastor Wurz, of Basel, 
representing unofficially various German societies ; Drs. 
Gunning, of Holland, and Fries, of Sweden, and Pro- 
fessor Tome, of Denmark; Principal Gandier and Canon 
Gould, of Canada, and Drs. Watson (Presbyterian), 
Corey (Christian), Woif (Lutheran), and Fennell P. 
Turner, secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, from the United States. 

That this group of men, leaders in national as well as 
church life, loyal each to his own land and type, could 
come together as soon after the war and enter into frank 
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discussion of subjects whereon they could but differ and 
whereon also they had strong convictions and prejudices, 
and that they could pursue these discussions without 
rancor or cleavage, to the securing of a common judg- 
ment as to what might be approved, was in itself an 
achievement to make every Christian heart rejoice. As 
was repeatedly expressed, it was wonderful what a spirit 
of mutual confidence and regard pervaded all the ses- 
sions ; not only that, but how friendly and intimate were 
the conversations of the little groups of two or three 
who in the hours of relaxation strolled together about 
the grounds or found themselves side by side at the din- 
ing-tables—a better evidence of Christianity, it seemed, 
than some that are relied upon in natural theologies. 

The discussions were not hackneyed. Their subjects 
were of pressing concern. They grew out of the World 
War, which in its shaking of the world has disturbed 
missionary work in many ways and to an extent not yet 
generally realized. For example, it has driven out from 
their fields of labor about one-eighth of the total number 
of foreign missionaries in the world. Of 2,500 men and 
women having care of German missions in the several 
countries where they have been planted, practically none 
remains at his post. For military reasons they have been 
excluded, interned, or, as in many cases, repatriated. 
Their work has been tariously treated—temporarily 
transferred to the oversight of other missions, reorgan- 
ized on an independent basis, or, too often, left uncared 
for and disrupted. Whatever may be said in defense of 
the action from a political standpoint, it is a heavy blow, 
not only to the genuine missionary devotion of a multi 
tude of the German people, but to the Christian enter- 
prise as a whole, to the progress of the Kingdom of God 
on earth. It would be intolerable that such a catastrophe 
should be disregarded or lightly accepted. As in succes- 
sive sessions of this conference, we traced the situation 
following the war in one after another of the mission 
lands, hearts and minds became united in the feeling 
that here was a burden to be borne together and for 
whose lifting we must unitedly labor. Provision was 
made for laying the facts before all the mission boards, 
through their national organizations, with a view to 
finding a common plan of action for the relief of this 
distress. 

Another burning question of the time grew out of the 
new situation faced by the educational work of foreign 
missions. Oriental governments are taking increased in- 
terest in popular education; are feeling its importance 
to national development; are becoming sensitive to and 
in some cases suspicious of the effect of mission schools 
and colleges in their influence upon the youth of the 
land. A more assertive nationalism is inclined to arro- 
gate to the State entire control of education and to 
weaken or suppress those institutions which missions 
have founded and which have won popular confidence 
and patronage. In some cases it is boldly said that while 
religion is an affair of the church, education is an affair 
of the State and not to be meddled with by missions, 
Earnest and careful hours were given to a review of the 
educational situations in mission lands and to a con- 
sideration of the attitude which missionaries should take 
to this new temper that is appearing after the war. 

The delicate but inevitable intermingling of mission- 
ary activities with political affairs furnished another 
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field of inquiry and comparison. It was made clear that 
as moral questions and values are increasingly recognized 
in political movements, national and international, the 
old, short rule that the missionary must keep out of 
politics does not sufficiently meet the case. When anti- 
opium crusades, atrocities—Korean or Armenian, stu- 
dent outbreaks, social and industrial rebellions, are all 
involved in the political affairs of the nations, it cannot 
be helped that Christian missions should exert an influ- 
ence that must be reckoned with. In the midst of a 
universal popular agitation, the Christian spirit cannot 
be altogether colorless and anemic. It was important 
for this congress of missionary leaders, representing all 
lands, to consider what should be approved and what 
disapproved as regards missionary participation in public 
affairs ; as to what a just neutrality requires in word and 
act and bearing. 

If there is not much to report as actual findings or 
results of this conference, its real accomplishment was 
beyond measure. As has been intimated already, the 
contacts of the time were perhaps its greatest value. 
The meeting place was a benediction, at the small village 
of Crans, on the border of Lake Geneva, across which 
rose the French mountains, with the three peaks of Mt. 
Blanc in the farthest background, and in the chateau of 
Colonel and Madame Van Berchem, the stately home of 
a family that has occupied it for generations and whose 
present representatives dispensed a hospitality of medi- 
eval amplitude and of the finest Christian spirit of today. 
Their great house, with its twenty-six rooms, their 
grounds and walks, their gardens of flowers and fruits, 
from which were daily brought bountiful supplies (one 
will not soon forget those raspberries and currants and 
cherries), and, above all, their high-hearted friendliness, 
outpoured upon every guest and expressed in uncounted 
ministries and attentions, made every day a fresh delight 
and stimulus. From beginning to end, the conference 
met in an atmosphere of Christian regard and good-will. 
The spirit was infectious; it was impossible to be sus- 
picious, prejudiced, selfish, in these surroundings. 

Steps were taken before the conference ended which 
may lead to a permanent international missionary or- 
ganization, successor to the Continuation Committee of 
the Edinburgh Conference of 1910, and which shall con- 
serve and develop all that was accomplished at Crans. 
It is hoped that, if the mission boards represented ap- 
prove of the plans, such an organization will be effected, 
and that its first meeting may be in America in 1921. 

We parted after this week of outlook together with a 
heightened sense of the place and worth of the foreign 
missionary enterprise among the world’s forces and of 
the absolute necessity that it shall be viewed and admin- 
istered internationally. No less measure will suffice for 
so great a task. 


The great negative energies of destruction such as 
war releases can never achieve the things that have to 
be done in the world. Such work has to be done by 
great principles, by living ideals, by the Spirit of God. 
Mere mechanism, the thunder of guns, the massing of 
bodies of men can never do it. They can build walls 
against the onset of wrong; they cannot replace it. We 
have to let loose creative and constructive spiritual 
powers if that is to be done.—From “The Missionary 
Outlook in the Light of the War.” 
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CERTAIN FINANCIAL FACTS 


HE FOLLOWING FINANCIAL FACTS relative to the 
United States must necessarily have a bearing upon 
our foreign policy—THE Epirors. 


OUR PUBLIC DEBT 


The total debt of the United States July 1, 1856, 
after deducting the cash in the Treasury, was $10,965,- 
953.01. August 31, 1865, the Civil War having just 
been brought to a close, the public debt reached its 
highest point prior to 1918. On that date the total debt, 
less cash in the Treasury, was $2,756,431,571.43. The 
lowest point reached by the public debt following the 
Civil War was in 1892, when the total debt, less cash in 
the Treasury, was $841,526,463.60. The nearest ap- 
proach to that low level, and following the Civil War, 
was in 1907, when the total debt, less the cash ip 
Treasury, was $878,596,755.03. July 1, 1914, our total 
debt, less cash in the Treasury, was $1,027,257,009 . 56. 
Since 1913 the figures have been as follows: 

Debt on which 


interest has 
ceased. 


Total interest- 


Debt bearing 
bearing debt. 


no interest.* 


1914.. $967,953,310.00 $1,552,560.26 $1,942,993,398.90 
1915.. 969,759,090 .00 1,507,260. 26 2,086,870,522 .90 
1916.. 971,562,590 .00 1,473,100. 26 2,636,208,571 .90 
1917.. 2,712,549,476.61 14,232,230.26 2,990,988,572 . 65 
1918.. 11,985,882,436.42 20,242,550. 26 2,586,036,427 . 32 
1919. . 25,234,496,273 .54 11,109,370.26 2,145,364,469 .32 
Cash in the 
Outstanding Treasury Total debt less 
principal. July 1.* cash in Treasury. 
1914. . $2,912,499,269.16 $1,885,242,259.60 $1,027,257,009.56 
1915.. 3,058,136,873.16 1,967,988,867.16 1,090,148,006 .00 
1916.. 3,609,244,262.16  2,602,962,690.06 1,006,281,572.10 
1917.. 5,717,770,279.52  3,809,135,055.70 1,908,635,223 .82 
1918. . 14,592,161,414.00  3,667,880,058.77 10,924,281,355.23 
1919. . 27,390,970,113.12 2,911,667,736.63 24,479,302,376.49 


DEBT STATEMENT OF UNITED STATES, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1920 


(Source: The Chronicle, October 16, 1920, p. 1539.) 


The preliminary statement of the public debt of the 
United States for September 30, 1920, as made up on 
the basis of the daily Treasury statements, is as follows: 


Total gross debt August 31, 1920.......... $24,324,672,123.79 
Public-debt receipts Sep- 
tember 1 to 30, 1920... $1,210,000,878.39 
Public-debt disbursements 
September 1 to 30,1920. 1,447,316,873.53 


RRS GAT BIOs io hntsaeas scneeedacaa 237,315,995. 14 





Total gross debt September 30, 1920. $24,087,356,128 .65 


Note.—Total gross debt before deduction of the balance 
held by the Treasurer, free of current obligations and with- 
out any deduction on account of obligations of foreign gov- 
ernments or other investments, was as follows: 





*See Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the state of the finances for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1919, pages 610, 611. 
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Bonds: 
Consols of 1930.......... $599,724,050.00 
BO OE BePasictdcsivcces 118,489,900 .00 
Panama’s of 1916-1936... 48,954,180.00 
Panama’s of 1918-1938... 25,947,400 .00 
Panama’s of 1961........ 50,000,000 . 00 
Conversion bonds ....... 28,894,500 .00 
Postal Savings bonds.... 11,612,160 .00 
- $883,622,190 .00 
First Liberty loan....... $1,952,423,550.00 
Second Liberty loan...... 3,324,240,250.00 
Third Liberty loan...... 3,649,962,500.00 
Fourth Liberty loan..... 6,366,262,113.00 
15,292,888,413 .00 
TE SI oan oe ees ckesedncacdes $16,176,510,603 .00 
Notes: 
Co eS ee ee 4,241,130,520.00 
Treasury Certificates: 
Tl: essvasedwenaeened $1,657,787,500.00 
BE os Ci dawa we ced onde 690,003,500 .00 
Pe BE 5. cttccdcewns 259,375,000. 00 
Special issues ........... 32,854,450 .00 
2,640,020,450 .00 


War-savings securities (net cash receipts) . 796,974,393 .98 








Total interest-bearing debt......... $23,854,635,966 .98 
Debt on which interest has ceased........ 5,387,750. 26 
Non-interest-bearing debt .........-...... 227,332,411.41 
EE Bids wo sn sos aeKr emer $24,087,356,128 .56 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1919* 
(Source: Annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the fiscal year 1919, pp. 629-639.) 


Receipts. Disbursements. § 





Total ordinary....... $4,647,603,852.46 $18,939,531,894.86 
Postal ..cccccccveces 364,847,126. 204 362,847,785 .29 
Panama Canal ...... 6,777,046 . 557 12,265,775 .08 
Public Debt ........ 29,053,331,758 . 257 15,813,848,116.63 

Grand total... $34,072,559,783 .46 $35,128,493,571 . 86 


PRESENT AND PROPOSED OUTLAY IN ARMAMENTS FOR 
THE UNITED STATES || 


War Department. 


Fiscal Year 1919. 
$8,995,880,266 .18 


Fiscal Year 1918, 
$4,850,687,186 .88 


Fiscal Year 1917. 
$358, 158,361.12 





* “Disbursements,” as used in this table, in addition to 
actual expenditures, include unexpended balances to the 
credit of disbursing officers. 

+ Annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1919, 
p. 632. (Panama Canal receipts include receipts from tolls, 
etc.) 

t Annual report of Secretary of the Treasury for 1919, p. 
269. 

§ Annual report of Secretary of the Treasury for 1919, p. 


|| See Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the state of the finances for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1919, page 219. 
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Navy Department. 


Fiscal Year 1919, 
$2,002,310,785.02 


Fiscal Year 1918. 
$1,278,840,486.80 


Fiscal Year 1917. 
$239,632,756.63 
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PROPOSED OUTLAY IN ARMAMENT APPROPRIATIONS ¢ 
Armament of Fortifications, 1921 


For purchase, manufacture, and test of mountain, field, 
and siege cannon, including their carriages, sights, imple- 
ments, equipments, and the machinery necessary for their 
manufacture, $1,500,000. 

For purchase, manufacture, maintenance, and test of am- 
munition for mountain, field, and siege cannon, including the 
necessary experiments in connection therewith, the machinery 
necessary for its manufacture, and necessary storage facili- 
ties, $1,600,000. 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of seacoast cannon 
for coast, defense, including their carriages, sights, fmple- 





*See Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the state of the finances for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1919. 

7 See digest of appropriations for the support of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, made by the second session of the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress and issued by the U. S. Treasury Department. 
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ments, equipments, and the machinery necessary for their 
manufacture, $2,000,000. 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of ammunition for 
seacoast cannon, and for modernizing projectiles ‘on hand, in- 
cluding the necessary experiments in connection therewith, 
and the machinery necessary for its manufacture, $1,000,000. 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of ammunition, sub- 
caliber guns, and other accessories for seacoast artillery 
practice, including the machinery necessary for their manu- 
facture, $200,000. 

For alteration and maintenance of seacoast artillery, in- 
cluding the purchase and manufacture of machinery, tools, 
materials necessary for the work, and expenses of civilian 
mechanics and extra-duty of enlisted men engaged 
thereon, $1,000,000. 

For altefation and maintenance of the mobile artillery, 
including the purchase and manufacture of machinery, tools, 
und materials necessary for the work and the expenses of the 
mechanics engaged thereon, $2,000,000. 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of ammunition, sub- 
caliber guns, and other accessories for mountain, field, and 
siege artillery practice, including the machinery necessary 
for their manufacture, $205,800. 


pay 


Fortifications Act, May 21, 1920........$9,505,800.00 
($9,505,800.00 is the total apppropriation for armament of 
fortifications by the above act.) 


Armament of Fortifications, Panama Canal, 1921 
For the purchase, manufacture, and test of ammunition for 
seacoast and land defense cannon, including the necessary 
experiments in connection therewith, and 
necessary for its manufacture, $1,000,000. 
For the alteration and maintenance and installation of the 
seacoast artillery, including the purchase and manufacture of 
machinery, tools, and materials necessary for the work, and 
expenses of civilian mechanics, and extra-duty pay of en- 
listed men engaged thereon, $104,546. 
Fortifications Act, May 21, 1920........$1,104,546.00 , 


the machinery 


Increase of the Navy—Armor and Armament 
Increase of the Navy, armor and armament: Toward the 
armor and armament for vessels heretofore authorized, to be 
available until expended, $45,000,000. 


Naval Act, June 4, 1920..............$45,000,000.00 


DETAILED ARMAMENT EXPENDITURES BY APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1919 
(Source: Annual Report of the Secretary.of War for 1919, 


p. 225.) 


Armament of Fortifications, Panama Canal: 


BES Sora on nachna aw civ ap seu ea acmeu ws $48,897 .17 
RTE shia & chasse tae lWar ou & <i sk ing wala ear abo 711,547 .07 
ai eas whe Artiste eas de hens a AN SN 27,086.01 
I, PE an ad ainda ow sieves 19,200.00 
Fortifications in Insular Possessions: 
EL RTD $17,795.86 
hat Dae 25, OAT, “DPE 635 cccicees 2,707 .32 
ge EIEN RI een enn a eee 1,776,123 .61 
I, | kine hn dds o-0-4 wae ocee dias 1,000,000. 00 
pe Se Ah ee 36,010.73 
EE Sectbuitatbeecudinnwakddesdenedan.s 28,241.24 
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Armament of Fortifications: 
ae ee ee $305,676,252 .06 
gO a REC a, ed a 2,147,808,221 .45 
MEME daoucnracina cen taas. san ears cee ws 877,119.47 
ae Fe TG, BIS S, “TIS occ eeasancns 783,714.51 
a ie ees ean oe oe ee 8,131,384.46 
ee Dee TE, TO8t, ER vksscavseiacasces 180,298 .99 
TET kdb Gow ess Me POUS Sp kde oS a Kaleb 3,565 . 86 
gE ee re eee re 909,852.01 
A -Saied PeeWee aed e ea Ne Ke ews 41,771,835.62 
ME atsboee set tore ah unica ont lianat ota a ie wigan esiahen chs 187,108.66 
PE ee SE, EG, UE Sk va asda cde ness 131,875.49 
ee ee TSE os a vkwaswedsnses 140,139.96 


GERMANY AND THE LEAGUE 


Directions for a True League of Nations 


(Sketch of a Declaration of Principles as a Basis 
for a Program of Action) 


By COUNT HARRY KESZLER 
Translated from Die Friedens-Warte, August, 1920 
PRINCIPLES 


i. oa permanent policy is no longer pos- 
sible without the League of Nations; without this 
comprehensive world organization the institutions of 
the world, shaken to their very foundations, cannot 
recover. 

Therefore we demand: 

1. To exert all strength so that all States, including 
America, Russia, and Germany, will be received into 
the Versailles League of Nations. 

2. That the latter be developed into a democratic 
league of the nations, which is to be supported and 
governed, in the first place, by the active workers 
themselves. The Versailles League of Nations does 
not live up to the demands of real democracy, because 
it grants ali power exclusively to the State govern- 
ments. 

3. That the League, supported by the peoples, is to 
regulate world production : 

a. By rapid international conglomeration of all in- 
dividual enterprises into self-administrative bodies ; 

b. By admitting all those who are occupied in a 
given branch of production into its administration ; 

c. By regulating production according to demand. 

4. That this economic and intellectual world organi- 
zation be autonomous and not dependent upon the 
politics of the States. 

The international commissions, which, according to 
the Versailles Treaty, have to distribute the raw ma- 
terials and means of transportation and have to regu- 
late the financial conditions, are the given levers 
through which the strength of the nations can change 
the present alliance of States into a true league of 
nations, and therefore we appeal to the intellectual 
and manual workers of all countries to fight for this 
irrefutable necessity by energetic collaboration and by 
the pressure of public opinion. 
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REASONS 
I 


The Versailles League of Nations is unsatisfactory. 
It does not satisfy the essential postulates of a world 
organization— 

1. Because it grants no direct influence to the peo- 
ples and their working classes (laborers) ; 

2. Because it gives all power exclusively to the na- 
tional governments ; 

3. Because it, furthermore, divides the governments 
into two classes: into those of the principal nations, 
represented in the “Council” of the League of Na- 
tions, and those of the minor nations, not represented 
in the “Council”; and because it disfranchises in vital 
questions the governments belonging to the second 
class, and with them their people. 

Especially it compels to prepare for war according 
to the plans of principal nations (Art. VIII); to 
protect the boundaries of foreign States upon order 
of the principal powers (Art. X); to break off eco- 
nomic relations upon order of the principal powers 
(Art. XVI); to make war without previously having 
been consulted, upon order of the principal powers 
(Art. XII, Par. 4, and Art. XVI, Par. 2). Thus it 
creates an unlimited dictatorship, which would be at 
the disposal of the dictators not only in war, but also 
in the fight against the active workers, who have been 
deprived of co-administration. 

4. Because it considers the task of a world organi- 
zation only negatively, as that of a world police, and 
thus renounces a deeper and more secure foundation 


of world peace. 
II 


In opposition to this it must be emphasized that 
peace can only be rendered secure by an organization 
which regulates world production and fits it to world 
demand generally and individually. 

This organization must be formed and governed by 
the active workers themselves, because it has to guard 
their human rights, especially the right of every active 
worker to a prompt share of net returns of his work, 
and to an intellectual, cultural, and religious freedom ; 
and, fundamentally, the collective power of the human 
race may be trusted only to a democratic organization, 
built up from the bottom, directly and indiscriminately 
supported by al] interested. 


Ill 


The beginning of such an organization is already 
in the making. It can be found— 

1. In the professional and intellectual organizations 
founded by the manual and intellectual workers and in 
the increasing recognition of their common interests ; 

2. In the linking together of work processes (unions, 
trusts, syndicates), which grow more and more numer- 
ous and secure and which originate from the funda- 
mental conditions of modern production, and espe- 
cially from the continued increase and specialization of 
its means of production ; 

3. In the international commissions, born in the 
distress of the World War, which are to distribute the 
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raw materials and the means of transportation and to 
regulate the financial conditions. 

In connection with the basic principle, recognized 
by the Versailles Treaty, that labor must not be con- 
sidered merely as merchandise or as an article of com- 
merce, and together with the demand of the active 
workers for a share of the administration over the 
means of production—a demand which can no longer 
be refuted and which carries its point everywhere— 
the beginnings mentioned above show the way how a 
central organization of world production and world 
demand, effected by the active workers themselves, 
van be obtained. 

IV 


This economic central organization, as soon as es- 
tablished, would offer a natural and firm basis for the 
League of Nations. The security of peace, therefore, 
demands that its realization should be actively sup- 
ported, that its unimpeded effectiveness should be se- 
cured by international law, that its activity and eco- 
nomic power should be considered the basis for 
world-organization. 


THE CONSEQUENCES 


1. To hasten the coalition of all separate enterprises 
in the great production branches into self-administra- 
tive bodies, and this within the various economic ter- 
ritories as well as internationally. A valuable help 
to this end is furnished by the industrial organiza- 
tions, which are becoming more and more _indis- 
pensable, and by the international commissions for 
raw material, transportation, dnd finances, which were 
originated in the distress of the war. 

2. To promote a democratic production by granting 
a share in the administration of the means of pro- 
duction to all workers in a given branch of praduc- 
tion. 

3. To compel the regulation of production and de- 
mand under co-operation of the consumers and the 
general public. 

+. ‘To destory imperialism at its root by disrupting 
its cause, the connection between politics and cvo- 
nomics. 

Vv 


The revision of the Versailles League of Nations 
seems to be at present the easiest and shortest road 
leading to a true league of nations in the above sense. 

The most important and most immediate steps in 
this respect would be: 

1. The admission into the League of Nations of 
those nations that are still outside, especially Cer- 
many, Russia, and America, so that the League may 
comprise the whole territory of world production 
and all the workers in it. 

2. The abolition of legal inequality between the 
States admitted to the League of Nations. an inequal- 
ity created by the Versailles League; furthermore, its 
inequality with respect to disarmament, by effecting 
the equal, complete disarmament of al! States. 

&. The development of the economic coinmissions 
of the League of Nations into centers of work! econ- 
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omy, centers to which self-administrative branches of 
production may be attached. 

4. The creation of a central organization, connect- 
ing ihese commissions and branches of production, 
this central organization to be trusted with all world 
econoinice decisions and powers. 


VI 


But since the League of Nations shall not only safe- 
guard material production, but also the dignity and 
the liberty of man, therefore it cannot be limited to 
a mere economic centralization. The great intellect- 
ual organizations and communities must be admitted 
and must have the right of voting on all questions per- 
taining to liberty, creative power, and happiness of 
man. 


VII 


Within the boundaries of such a world organiza- 
tion—guarding the interests of world production, 
freed from the menace by military-prepared States, 
and strengthened, if necessary, by special powers 
granted by international law—the separate interests 
of the individual States, nations, and economic terri- 
tories must be taken into consideration up to that 
point where they clash with the superior common in- 
terests of humanity and man. However, it must be 
emphasized that the international security of economic 
and intellectual freedom is the presupposition of the 
national, and that, therefore, collaboration in this inter- 
national work is necessary, if the work in national 
development and freedom is to succeed. 


VIII 


Such a league of nations cannot be the work of in- 
dividuals, but can be realized only by the energetic 
collaboration of millions in all nations, and by the 
pressure of public opinion. The enlightenment of the 
broad masses, especially of the laborers, about its 
necessity and their organized participation in 
active work, therefore, is an irrefutable necessity. 


the 





IT IS REPORTED 


That Czecho-Slovakia has concluded a commercial 
agreement with Bulgaria. 





That Brussels now possesses a reading-room for chil- 
dren—a gift from America. 





That war-tax receipts show America’s expenditure on 
amusements to be about $400,000,000 a month. 





That the war orphans of France comprise 2.50 per 
cent of her total population, according to latest govern- 
ment figures. 





That a bill to enable women to sit in Parliament has 
been given a second reading in the West Australian Leg- 
islative Assembly. 
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That the number of German students at the Prague 
University exceeds all previous records. 





That a New Zealand newspaper has been fined for 
publishing an article on Bolshevism. 





That Japan has decided that after 1922 the period of 
compulsory education will be extended from six to eight 
years. 





That a gift of 5,000,000 tins of condensed milk from 
an anonymous donor has been received by the British 
Vienna Emergency Relief Fund. 


That a large hospital for the treatment of persons 
suffering from tuberculosis is to be established in Ja- 
maica by the British Red Cross Society. 


That prices in Vienna are sixty times as high as be- 
fore the war ; that they are still on the increase, but that 
wages and salaries are lagging far behind. 





That infant mortality in America has declined to the 
encouraging figure of 87 deaths per 1,000 babies, a sav- 
ing of nearly 12,000 babies over the 1918 rate. 


That the manufacture and sale of cigarettes in the 
United States has increased 67 per cent in the last sev- 
enteen months, according to Federal tax receipts. 


That about 600,000 acres in the Southern States are 
devoted to the cultivation of peanuts, and that about 
300,000 workers are employed in handling the crop. 





That airplane mail service between the United States 
and Cuba will be started this fall, according to an an- 
nouncement by the United States Postmaster General. 





That an important company, with English capital, has 
been formed in Ecuador for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing paper from recently discovered vegetable substances. 

That South Africa ordinarily imports annually about 
$12,000,000 worth of hardware, and that more than 
$2,000,000 worth of this business comes to the United 
States. 





That the sale of motor cars in Java has greatly in- 
creased since 1918, and that the United States, which 
furnishes the greatest number of these, cannot keep pace 
with the demand. 





That for every 1,000 men in France between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-five years there are 1,230 women; 
in England, 1,175; in Italy, 1,228; in Germany, 1,810, 
and in Austria Hungary, 1,230. 





That this year’s corn crop in the United States will, 
it is thought, be 3,199,126,000 bushels, the largest in the 
history of the country by 75,000,000 bushels; more than 
75 per cent of the total world output. 
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That the situation in the flax industry of Belgium is 
growing more critical, and that due to the falling ten- 
dency in prices the cessation of orders has led to the 
closing of the greater part of the flax works. 


That a delegation of Russian Bolshevist leaders who 
had originally intended to visit England, but were re- 
fused admission, have arrived in Germany ostensibly to 
study the trade-union organization im that country. 


That a Pan-American College of Commerce is to open 
at Panama next January, to which the government of 
the Republic of Panama is giving earnest support, it 
being designated as the “Plattsburg” for American 
commerce. 


That the exchange of university students between Bel- 
gium and the United States has recently become effect- 
ive, with the admission of twenty-four Belgian students 
to American universities and of twenty-two Americans 
to Belgian universities. 

That in order to meet the great shortage of food in 
Jamaica, which is the result of the increased cultivation 
of sugar-cane and of emigration, it has been decided to 
compel land-owners to utilize a certain portion of their 
properties in food cultivation. 

That, according to Dr. Rosa, of the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards, 93 cents out of every dollar of Uncle 
Sam’s money this year goes for war—past, present, or to 
come—and that one cent goes for education and the im- 
provement of the public health. 

That as a result of the continued high price of wheat 
flour, the Netherlands Government is arranging for a 
mixture of potato flour manufactured in that country, 
with wheat flour of the United States, to augment and 
cheapen the home supply of breadstuffs. 





That leading commercial interests in Great Britain 
are planning to hold an exhibition gome time in 1923 
that will outdo any exposition ever held in Europe, its 
object to be to demonstrate the natural resources and 
the inventive and manufacturing possibilities of the 
Empire. 


That after much discussion the wording of the inscrip- 
tion to be carved on the Arch of Triumph at Paris, cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Republic, is to be “4 Septembre, 1870, Proclamation de 
la Republique. 11 Novembre, 1918, Restitution de 
l’'Alsace-Lorraine é la France.” 


That M. Poincaire, former President of France, has 
written a letter to Professor Lavellée, saying that since 
for fifteen years at least France is to have an army on 
the left bank of the Rhine; that since she is to have an 
enormous task to perform in the Saar Basin, and since 
she is to undertake business enterprise with Germany, 
the study of the German language in the French schools 
should not be neglected. 
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THE LEAGUE AND AMERICAN POLITICS 


President Wilson’s Appeals—Candidate 
Harding’s Statement—The 
People Ballot 


On October 3 the President issued the following appeal to 
the people: 

“My FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN : 

“The issues of the present campaign are of such tremen- 
dous importance and ef such far-reaching significance for the 
influence of the country and the development of its future 
relations and I have necessarily had so much to do with 
their development that I am sure you will think it natural 
and proper that I should address to you a few words con 
cerning them. Every one who sincerely believes in govern- 
ment by the people must rejoice at the turn affairs have 
taken in regard to this campaign. This election is to be a 
genuine national referendum. The determination of a great 
policy upon which the influence and authority of the United 
States in the world must depend is not to be left to groups 
of politicians of either party, but is to be referred to the 
people themselves for a sovereign mandate to their repre 
sentatives. They are to instruct their own government what 
they wish done. 

“The chief question that is put to you is, of course, this: 

“Do you want your country’s honor vindicated and the 
Treaty of Versailles ratified? Do you in particular approve 
of the League of Nations as organized and empowered in 
that treaty, and do you wish to see the United States play 
its responsible part in it? You have been grossly misled 
with regard to the treaty, and particularly with regard to 
the proposed character of the League of Nations, by those 
who have assumed the serious responsibility of opposing it. 
They have gone so far that those who have spent their 
lives, as I have spent mine, in familiarizing themselves with 
the history and traditions and policies of the nation must 
stand amazed at the gross ignorance and impudent audacity 
which has led them to attempt to invent an ‘Americanism’ 
of their own, which has no foundation whatever in any of 
the authentic traditions of the government. 

“Americanism as they conceive it reverses the whole proc 
ess of the last few tragic years. It would substitute America 
for Prussia in the policy of isolation and defiant segregation. 
Their conception of the dignity of the nation and its interest 
is that we should stand apart and watch for opportunities 
to advance our own interests, involve ourselves in no re 
sponsibility for the maintenance of the right in the world, 
or for the continued vindication of any of the things for 
which we entered the war to fight. The conception of the 
great creators of the government was absolutely opposite 
to this. They thought of America as the light of the world, 
as created to lead the world in the assertion of the rights 
of peoples and the rights of free nations: as destined to set 
a responsible example to all the world of what free govern- 
ment is and can do for the maintenance of right standards, 
both national and international. This light the opponents 
of the League would quench. They would relegate the 
United States to a subordinate réle in the affairs of the 
world. 

“Why should we be afraid of responsibilities which we are 
qualified to sustain, and which the whole of our history 
has ‘constituted a promise to the world we would sustain? 
This is the most momentous issue that has ever been pre 
sented to the people of the United States, and I do not doubt 
that the hope of the whole world will be verified by an ab- 
solute assertion by the voters of the country of the de- 
termination of the United States to live up to all the great 
expectations which they created by entering the war and 
enabling the other great nations of the world to bring it to 
a victorious conclusion, to the conclusion of Prussianism and 
everything that arises out of Prussianism. Surely we shall 
not fail to keep the promise sealed in the death and sacrifice 
of our incomparable soldiers, sailors, and marines who await 
our verdict beneath the sod of France. 
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“Those who do not care to tell you the truth about the 
League of Nations tell you that article 10 of the covenant 
of the League would make it possible for other nations to 
lead us into war, whether we willed it by our own independ- 
ent judgment or not. This is absolutely false. There is 
nothing in the covenant which in the least interferes with 
or impairs the right of Congress to declare war or not de- 
clare war, according to its own independent judgment, as 
our Constitution provides. Those who drew the covenant of 
the League were careful that it should contain nothing 
which interfered with or impaired the constitutional ar- 
rangements of any of the great nations which are to con- 
stitute its members. They would have been amazed and 
indignant at the things that are now being ignorantly said 
about this great and sincere document, 

“The whole world will wait for your verdict in November 
as it would wait for an intimation of what its future is 
to be.” 

On October 27 the President read to a group of Pro- 
League Republicans the following statement of ‘his 
victions, his last contribution to the campaign. The dele- 
ation was headed by Hamilton Holt, of New York City, 


gi 
and included women as well as men. The President said: 


con- 


“My FrLLow-COUNTRY MEN : 

“It is to be feared that the supreme issue presented for 
your consideration in the present campaign is growing more 
obscure rather than clearer by reason of the many arbitrary 
turns the discussion of it has taken. The editors and pub- 
lishers of the country would render a great service if they 
would publish the full text of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, because, having read that text, vou would be 
able to judge for yourselves a great many things in which 
you are now in danger of being misled. I hope sincerely 
that it will be very widely and generally published entire. 
It is with a desire to reclarify the issue and to assist your 
judgment that I take the liberty of stating again the case 
submitted to you in as simple terms as possible. 

“Three years ago it was my duty to summon you to the 
concert of war, to join the free nations of the world in 
meeting and ending the most sinister peril that had ever 
been developed in the irresponsible politics of the Old World. 
Your response to that call really settled the fortunes of war. 
You will remember that the morale of the German people 
broke down long before the strength of the German armies 
was broken. That was obviously because they felt that a 
great moral force which they could not look in the face had 
come into the contest, and that thenceforth all their pro- 
fessions of right were discredited, and they were unable to 
pretend that their continuation of the war was not the sup- 
port of a government that had violated every principle of 
right and every consideration of humanity. 

“It is my privilege to summon you now to the concert of 
peace and the completion of the great moral achievement on 
your part which the war represented and in the presence of 
which the world found a reassurance and a recovery of force 
which it could have experienced in no other way. We en- 
tered the war, as you remember, not merely to beat Ger- 
many, but to end the possibility of the renewal of such 
iniquitous schemes as Germany entertained. The war will 
have been fought in vain and our immense sacrifices thrown 
away unless we complete the work we then began, and I 
ask you to consider that there is only one way to assure the 
world of peace; that is by making it so dangerous to break 
the peace that no other nation will have the audacity to at- 
tempt it. We should not be deceived into supposing that 
imperialistic schemes ended with the defeat of Germany, or 
that Germany is the only nation that entertains such schemes 
or was moved by sinister ambitions and long-standing jeal- 
ousies to attack the very structure of civilization. There are 
other nations which are likely to be powerfully moved or 
are already moved by commercial jealousy, by the desire to 
dominate and to have their own way in politics and in enter- 
prise, and it is necessary to check them and to apprise them 
that the world will be united against them as it was against 
Germany if they attempt any similar thing. 

“The mothers and sisters and wives of the country know 
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the sacrifice of war. They will feel that we have misled 
them and compelled them to make an entirely unnecessary 
sacrifice of their beloved ones if we do not make it as certain 
as it can be made that no similar sacrifice will be demanded 
of mothers and sisters and wives in the future. This duty 
is so plain that it seems to me to constitute a primary de- 
mand upon the conscience of every one of us. It is incon- 
ceivable to most of us that any men should have been so 
false or so heartless as to declare that the women of the 
country would again have to suffer the intolerable burden 
and privation of war if the League of Nations were adopted. 

“The League of Nations is the well-considered effort of the 
whole group of tions who were opposed to Germany to 
secure themselves and the rest of mankind against a repe- 
tition of the war. It will have back of it the watchfulness 
and material force of all these nations, and is such a guar- 
antee of a peaceful future as no well-informed man can 
question who does not doubt the whole spirit with which the 
war was conducted against Germany. The great moral in- 
fluence of the United States will be absolutely thrown away 
if we do not complete the task which our soldiers and sailors 
so heroically undertook to execute. 

“One thing ought to be said, and said very clearly, about 
Article X of the Covenant of the League of Nations. It is 
the specific pledge of the members of the League that they 
will unite to resist exactly the things which Germany at- 
tempted, no matter who attempts them in the future. It is 
as exact a definition as could be given in general terms of 
the outrage which Germany would have committed if it 
could. 

“Germany violated the territorial integrity of her neigh- 
bors and flouted their political independence in order to 
aggrandize herself, and almost every war of history has 
originated in such designs. It is significant that the nations 
of the world should have at last combined to define the gen- 
eral cause of war and to exercise such concert as may be 
necessary to prevent such methods. Article X, therefore, is 
the specific redemption of the pledge which the free govern- 
ments of the world gave to their people when they entered 
the war. They promised their people not only that Germany 
would be prevented from carrying out her plot, but that the 
world would be safeguarded in the future from similar de- 
signs. 

“We have now to choose whether we will make good or 
quit. We have joined issue, and the issue is between the 
spirit and purpose of the United States and the spirit and 
purpose of imperialism, no matter where it shows itself. 
The spirit of imperialism is absolutely opposed to free gov- 
ernment, to the safe life of free nations, to the development 
of peaceful industry, and to the completion of the righteous 
processes of civilization. It seems to me, and I think it will 
seem to you, that it is our duty to show the indomitable 
will and irresistible majesty of the high purpose of the 
United States, so that the part we played in the. war as 
soldiers and sailors may be crowned with the achievement 
of lasting peace. 

“No one who opposes the ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the adoption of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations has proposed any other adequate means of bring- 
ing about settled peace. There is no other available or pos- 
sible means, and this means is ready to hand. They have, 
on the contrary, tried to persuade you that the very pledge 
contained in Article X, which is the essential pledge of the 
whole plan of security, is itself a threat of war. It is, on 
the contrary, an assurance of the concert of all the free 
peoples of the world in the future, as in the recent past, to 
see justice done and humanity protected and vindicated. 

“This is the true, the real Americanism. This is the réle 
of leadership and championship of the right which the lead- 
ers of the Republic intended that it should play. The so- 
called Americanism which we hear so much prating about 
now is spurious and invented for party purposes only. 

“The choice is the supreme choice of the present cam- 
paign. It is regrettable that this choice should be associated 
with a party contest. As compared with the choice of a 
course of action that now underlies every other, the fate of 
parties is a matter of indifference. Parties are significant 


now in this contest only because the voters must make up 
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their minds which of the two parties is most likely to secure 
the indispensable result. 

“The nation was never called upon to make a more solemn 
determination than it must now make. The whole future 
moral force of right in the world depends upon the United 
States rather than upon any other nation, and it would be 
pitiful indeed if, after so many great free people had entered 
the great League, we should hold aloof. I suggest that the 
candidacy of every candidate for whatever oilice be tested 
by this question, Shall we or shall we not redeem the great 
moral obligation of the United States?’ 


SENATOR HARDING’S FINAL STATEMENT TO VOTERS 


In a formal statement issued from Marion, November 1, 
the Republican candidate said, referring to the League: 


“There has been a steady attempt to deceive the people as 
to the issue of our foreign policy. ‘There has been an at- 
tempt by the Democratic leaders to make the American 
people believe that the Republican policy is against America 
entering into a fraternity of nations to prevent war and to 
co-operate for peace. This is a deceit, and, of course, is an 
uttempt to blind the people to the League of Nations issue 
us it was framed by the Democratic leaders and by the 
Democratic platform. 

“The issue as presented by the Democratic administration 
und its representatives in this campaign is simply the ques- 
tion: ‘Shall we enter the Paris League of Nations, assum- 
ing, among other obligations, the obligation of Article X? 

“The answer of the Democratic group is ‘Yes.’ The an- 
swer of the Republican Party and its candidate is ‘No.’ 

“The reason for answering ‘no’ to the question drawn by 
our opponents is that America is not ready to mortgage her 
conscience to the Old World or engage to send her boys to 
war to carry on an old European controversy or place her 
resources at the beck and call of a group of shrewd diplomats 
acting for an armed alliance masked under the benevolent 
title of the League of Nations. 

“America has already given her answer to the proposal to 
give up our nationality and our flag. That auswer is ‘no,’ 
and ‘no’ is the answer of the Republican Party. 

“My Democratic opponent, hearing that decisive ‘no,’ would 
like to change the issue. They have presented and make an 
issue on the question of what our party will do about a 
League of Nations. 

“I have told them what I would do. I have told them I 
would do my best to unite America behind a plan for an 
association of nations which we may join with safety, honor, 
and good conscience, but without selling our birthright for a 
mess of military pottage. I have said from first to last in 
this campaign that I would consult the Senate and consult 
the people, because I am deeply impressed with the utter 
failure and waste of an executive policy of fabricating a 
League of Nations first and consulting America afterward. 

“I want to consult America first, and take a course which 
will unite America and make it possible to join a world 
fraternity of nations, rather than a course which will divide 
America and make it impossible for us to do anything. A 
Democratic victory means a continued deadlock with the 
Senate, which has been so fruitless and will be fruitless 
forever. 

“Our opponents have asked the American people to approve 
their draft of a league. The American people have said 
‘No. This meang that the man who is elected President 
must set his face toward a constructive plan. I have pointed 
the way.” 


THE BALLOTING OF THEZPEOPLE! 


On November 2 the largest number of persons ever voting 
in the United States at a given time, and probably the 
largest number ever using the franchise in any land at any 
stage of its history, went to the polls. In number, it is 
estimated, they aggregated not less than 23,000,000 political 
units. Women in all States voted under authority con- 
ferred by the Nineteenth Amendment. and they used their 
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privilege and new right to such an extent that the vote in 
some States was increased more than 50 per cent. 


The Electoral College 


The verdict by the voters, registered in terms of the 
Electoral College, was as indicated in the appended table. 
The majority of 277 votes for Senator Harding, of Ohio, 
and Governor Coolidge, of Massachusetts, has only been ex- 
ceeded once in presidential contests, and that was when 
President Wilson defeated Roosevelt and Taft in the elec- 
tion of 1912. Expressed in terms of the pluralities for the 
Republican candidates in States carried by them, the figures 
approximate 6,971,861 as over against the Cox pluralities of 
969,000 in the eleven Democratic States. In this respect the 
outcome has been unprecedented, indicating a “landslide” 
that brought Tennessee out of the “Solid South” and gave 
the remainder of the country, geographically considered, to 
the victors. Following is the table: 


State. Harding. Cox, 
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Changes in Congress 


With popular elections of Senators it became both possi- 
ble and natural for verdicts on legislators and executives 
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registered simultaneously to become responsive to the same 
mass-movements and popular trends. Consequently the com- 
position of the Senate of the Congress opening in March, 
1921, will be much more strongly Republican than in the 
one that assembles in December. In the latter body the 
Republican margin is two, including the vote of Senator La 
Follette, of Wisconsin. In the next Senate the outlook now 
is for a majority of at least 22. Analyzed, the figures read 





thus: 
Dem. Rep. Total. 
Holdover until 1923.......... a aati 16 16 32 
Holdover until 1925......ccccccccccce 12 18 30 
Hiected November 2......ccccssececes 9 25 34 
Ce cig a calak SReete eee eee ee 37 59 96 


In thirty-four senatorial contests the Republicans cap- 
tured ten seats now held by Democrats and retained all 
seats now held by Republicans. 

In the House the change wrought has been much the 
same: 


NONE 5k ko ie cece sesedecevececescessenecocesoes 296 
ED, Kan 31 CRAs. ea eee sew away bias ease a eace 135 
EN RE a EE TT eS 2 
Independent and Prohibitionist..............00.eeee0- 1 
EG at Watd GAC Garde eesesietvesceetwSavedasoneus 1 

Es cc ome alga caida ted nak ala ea hee a ONS eee See 435 


Republican majority, 157. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE ELECTION RESULTS 


Beginning with the night of the election and extending 
for many a day, there came interpretations of the meaning 
of the unusual political landslide. In the quotations which 
we have made from speeches, interviews, and editorials, we 
have cited, so far as possible, only such references as have 
to do with the League and its future, though in some cases 
the partisan note is not exempt from the comment quoted 
and had to be included in order to get the desired point of 
view registered: 


The President-elect Defines His Attitude 


In his first speech as President-elect, Senator Harding, 
speaking to his townsmen and to citizens from neighboring 
communities, at a jubilation carnival in Marion on the night 
of November 4, said: 


“These are serious times. The civilization of the world 
was turned into a fluid state. Permanent crystallization 
has not yet come. It is for America to give to the world a 
steadying and stabilizing influence. I am going into office 
knowing that the heart of America is right. In the spirit 
of compromise, in the desire for understanding, and in the 
mutuality of interest, America will go on and give of her 
service to the good of humanity and the safety of the world. 
I want a part in that. 

“I do not see as much sorrow in your faces as I had appre- 
hended. It’s not that you or I question the desire of Amer- 
ica to play its part; it’s not that we question the high ideals 
of those who were responsible for the Versailles Covenant. 
You just didn’t want a surrender of the United States of 
America; you wanted America to go on under American 
ideals. That’s why you didn't care for the League which is 
now deceased. 


“America is playing a great part now. America is healing 


the heart of the Old World tonight, as no other nation; but 
there is more to do. There is a new world relationship, and 
when the next Administration comes into power, we're going 
to play our part. 


We're going to ask for nations associated 
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together in justice, but it shall be an association which sur- 
renders nothing of American freedom.” 


Roosevelt and Coolidge Comment Prophetically 


Vice-President-elect Coolidge, responding to congratula- 
tions, issued a statement November 3, interpreting the ver- 
dict. He said, in the course of this prophecy: 


“Tt means the end of all ambiguous and visionary schemes 
and a beginning of recognition of the real and true world 
relationship—whether based on the proposed League or 
some new agreement is immaterial—and development of 
law. These are the sole avenues to abiding peace.” 


The defeated candidate for the Vice-Presidency, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the same day, said: 


“The result of the election in no way changes the duty of 
this country to join other nations in the splendid effort to 
solve international differences, to end militarism, and to 
avoid future wars.” 


Mr. William Jennings Bryan 


Mr. Bryan, in an interview granted to the Baltimore Sun, 
said: 

“Instead of recognizing that the constitutional provision 
requiring a two-thirds majority for ratification [of the 
treaty] compelled compromise, he [the President] insisted 
upon dictating the terms upon which ratification could be 
had, and then, on the 19th of March, stubbornly rejected 
ratification with reservations, even when Senator Harding 
and some 35 other Republicans were willing to accept the 
League as he wrote it with the few changes upon which they 
insisted. By thus preventing ratification, the President as- 
sumed responsibility for the nation’s failure to enter the 
League, and thrust the League into the campaign as a par- 
tisan issue. The people, confronted with the choice between 
presidential infallibility and respect for the majority of the 
Senate, naturally chose the latter, and the Democratic Party, 
by endorsing the President’s position, invited the defeat it 
deserved. The American people want the govern- 
ment to play its part in the abolition of war, but they are 
indifferent as to whether we are part of a league or part 
of an association of nations. There is nothing to a name, 
but everything in a sentiment. The real issue presented by 
the Democratic Party was not whether we should co-operate 
with other nations interested in peace, but whether we 
should assume a moral obligation which had no weight, ex- 
cept as it suspended the right of Congress to act independ- 
ently when the time arrived for action. The nation will do 
its part in aiding to prevent war, but it will not surrender 
into the keeping of any foreign group the right to deter- 
mine when we shall declare war.” 


Senator Borah Opposes Any League 


Senator Borah, who is opposed to any form of political 
alliance with foreign nations and who has steadfastly ad- 
hered to this position from the opening of the discussion, in 
and out of the Senate, said: 


“The overwhelming and engulfing vote for the Republican 
ticket was the judgment of the American people against this 
League or any political alliance or combination with Euro- 
pean powers. The League was the issue. The last three 
weeks heard nothing else. The audience would listen to 
nothing else. The President clearly and courageously pre- 
sented the League proposition’in his last interview to the 
public... Mr. Cox made his final appeal for the League. The 
great Democratic papers told the people over and over again 
that a vote for the Republican ticket was a vote for abso- 
lute rejection of the League. 

“The Ellots and the Fishers and the Parsons packed 
their trunks and departed’ and told why they had to leave 
the party, because it was against the League. Harding in 
his speeches, particularly at Des Moines, and in his speech 
at Akron, at the very close of the campaign, accepted the 
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issue. Republican speakers almost universally accepted it. 

“The people rendered judgment. It was the triumph of 
nationalism. It was not a victory of the Republican Party, 
but the American people, because hundreds of thousands of 
Democrats voted the Republican ticket. It was an absolute 
rejection of all political alliances of leagues with foreign 
powers. It is a rededication of the nation to the foreign 
policy of George Washington and James Monroe, undiluted 
and unmeasured. The Republican Party, in my opinion, will 
accept the judgment as rendered and religiously live up 
to it.” 

Senator Johnson’s Interpretation 


Senator Hiram W. Johnson, of California, interviewed in 
San Francisco November 3, said: 


“No amount of sophistry or pretense can obscure the issue 
in yesterday's election. Men and women who bear the bur- 
den and pay the price of war finally have had the opportu- 
nity to pass upon the foreign policy of their country. On 
the one hand was the internationalism of the League of Na- 
tions, and on the other the American policy of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Monroe. 

“The menacing, dangerous, and entangling League has 
been emphatically and overwhelmingly repudiated. Sons 
and daughters of America have determined America shall 
remain the nation we have known, continuing steadfastly in 
the old path that led to our present greatness and glory. 

“It’s the end of the League of Nations; it’s the recrudes- 
cence ‘of Americanism. The victory of Senator Harding is 
the response of the American spirit to the endeavor to de- 
nationalize it.” 

Senator Reed’s Diagnosis 


Senator Reed, of Missouri, a Democrat and unvarying op- 
ponent of the League, said: 


“The American people refused to haul down the American 
flag. It was the tragic mistake of supporting the League 
issue that split the Democratic Party and resulted in a Re- 
publican victory.” 


Mr. Taft's Comments 
Ex-President Taft, in an interview, November 3, said: 


“The issue has been Article X, although efforts have been 
made to focus the League fight elsewhere. My view is that 
the American people disapprove of Article X unless ade- 
quately safeguarded. If it is inserted at all, it must be so 
qualified as to postpone its obligations as regards the United 
States until some specific case shall arise which calls for an 
American decision; and then, in the face of a concrete case, 
Congress, acting under its war power, shall determine the 
country’s course. This would be a colorless provision, and 
it is probably preferable that Article X be eliminated en- 
tirely, as far as the United States is concerned. 

“Article X is President Wilson’s provision, and neither 
England nor France have wanted it. With Harding elected, 
there should be little difficulty in agreeing on an association 
which will contain all the good things of the Covenant—dis- 
armament, arbitration, mediation, and effective penalties 
for going to war before arbitration has been thoroughly 

d. 
othe Republican platform is clear, and Senator Harding 
has made himself clear, regarding our part in an association 
of nations, and I believe there is no chance of our holding 
aloof.” 

Ex-Attorney General Wickersham, a Republican champion 
of the League, says: 


“TI do not believe that the result of the election is that the 
Treaty of Versailles is scrapped. An agreement to which so 
many nations have given their assent cannot lightly be 
abandoned. But the countries dominant in the League will, 
of course, be reasonable, and the representatives of the 
United States under the new Administration will also, I be- 
lieve, be reasonable, and a conclusion will be reached under 
which technical as well as actual peace will be realized 
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with honor, and the United States will discharge its moral 
obligations to the other nations of the world. I have firmly 
believed this would be the case, and for that reason I have 
consistently supported the Republican ticket throughout the 
campaign.” 

As Home Journalists See It 


“It was they [the plain people] who saw at a 
glance the misty shadow of super-government of Geneva.” 
Poston Transcript. 


“Discontent with the Wilson Administration, racial oppo- 
sition to the alleged effects of the League—these obviously 
were the prime causes of the avalanche which swept Senator 
Harding to victory.’—The Springfield Republican. 


“As we see it now, any man in the Presidency and any 
party in power would have met the same punishment that 
was meted out yesterday. Any Administration that 
conducted the war would now be the target of the bewilder- 
ing number of protests that merged yesterday into one 
gigantic protest."—New York Evening Post. 


“The magnitude of the majority for Mr. Harding is suffi- 
ciently explained by this demonstration of interest in alien 
causes. It was foreseen, it was well understood, it was 
known, that it would bring millions of voters. The League 
of Nations’ issue, the only one upon which the Democrats 
could have made any respectable showing, was altogether 
submerged by this tidal wave.”—The New York Times. 


“After 140 years of self-government, this country has not 
decided to take in half a hundred bankrupt partners to be 
managed by them. 

“The United States has voted for government of this coun- 
try by this country. 

“The fourteen points are dead. 

“The League of Nations, as regards this country, is dead. 

“Europe has been notified that she must fight her own 
fights, if she cannot make up her mind to keep the peace.”— 
New York American. 


“The American people wanted a change, and they have 
voted for a change. They did not know what kind of a 
change they wanted, and they do not know today what 
kind of a change they voted for. All of the restlessness and 
discontent bred of the war has finally found expression at 
the ballot-box, If Mr. Root and Mr. Taft and their 
friends gain the ascendancy, they will control the foreign 
policy. If Senator Borah and the Battalion of Death gain 
control, they will dominate the foreign policy. ’ Every 
reason that existed yesterday in favor of ratification of the 
covenant exists today. Hundreds of thousands of 
the friends of the League voted for Mr. Harding in the be- 
lief that he and his associates had told them the truth. The 
record is made and the obligation must be redeemed or they, 
too, will have been convicted of defrauding both the living 
and the dead.”—New York World. 


Public Opinion Abroad 


The various points of view of the press of Germany are 
indicated in the following quotations from the Berlin press: 


“Mr. Harding will play politics and mix in world affairs 
only so far as they concern American interests.”—The Lokal- 
Anzeiger. 


“If today we shake hands in spirit with President-elect 
Harding across the sea, it is because we see in him a man 
who can quickly bring us peace with union, and who has 
the vision and desire for a better League of Nations.”—The 
Tageblatt. 


“That the United States should not sign the Versailles 
Treaty is far more important for us than she should enter 
the League of Nations. That will be better for our com- 
mercial relations. The Versailles hangmen must be made to 


recognize that Germany will regard those who signed the 
treaty of murder far differently from those who did not.”— 
The Kreuz-Zeitung. 
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“To hope anything for Germany from this result would 
be foolish. The utmost we could expect is that instead of 
making life impossible, as Wilson did, his successor prob- 
ably will not display a great interest in whether we can or 
cannot exist.”—The Zeitung am Mittag. 


British opinion is reflected in the following quotations: 


“America intends to let the rest of the world sink or swim, 
as it may. The United States is tired of war, Europe, the 
Versailles Treaty, President Wilson, and all that President 
Wilson represents. All German and Irish enemies of Eng- 
land represented the League of Nations as an English dodge 
to entrap the United States. And so participation of the 
great Republic in the pacification of the world is greatly de- 
layed.”—The Star (London). 


“In electing Mr. Harding, the American people declared 
emphatically for a spell of conservatism in home politics 
and cautious Americanism in the world outlook. The de- 
feat of Cox condemns the League of Nations as constructed 
at Versailles. But, while Mr. Harding discards the League, 
he and his party are aware that the United States must 
sooner or later take their part in settling the troubles of 
the Old World.”—The Daily Mail (London). 


“It is well to bear in mind, however, that millions of 
Americans who believe that the United States should and 
will indorse the League of Nations, with certain reserva- 
tions, voted for Harding yesterday. 

“Faced not with an election to win, but with a world 
which is to be given over to war or bound over to keep the 
peace, the new President and the new Republican Adminis- 
tration will probably not fail in its duty to the paramount 
interests of civilization.”—-The Star (Toronto). 


“The main political motive for the electors’ choice is, by 
general assent, accumulated dislike of Wilsonism and not 
love of Harding and his party. The national repudi- 
ation marks a tragic change from those weeks in the au- 
tumn of 1913 when the material power of America was 
deciding the world war and her foremost mind was leading 
the world toward such a peace as might have given us a 
tranquil, swiftly convalescent world instead of the present 
world’s fair of spites, greed, and suspicions between nations. 
and disunion inside each of them. The soiled, scarred old 
world of international politics seemed to be on the eve of 
redemption on the day when the news came that Germany 
would surrender on the basis of Wilson’s fourteen points. 

“In what proportion a want of dynamic genius‘in Presi- 
dent Wilson and an irredeemable viciousness of spirit in 
other politicians contribute to darken that opening prospect 
we cannot tell yet. It is gone now. Europe is snarling, 
grabbing, and jockeying in the old slime, while all the re- 
maining effect of Wilsonism in America is the decision of 
the presidential election by an overwhelming balance of 
public antipathy to it. The story is that of one of the most 
pitiful of all failures in the execution of a task nobly con- 
ceived.”—The Guardian (Manchester). 


The French press generally interprets the decision as 
hostile to the League: 


“The election may be considered as a referendum on the 
entrance of the United States into the League of Nations, 
the result of which is a personal defeat for President Wil- 
son.”—La Temps. 


“American common sense has condemned Eutopia in all 
its forms. From an international standpoint, the day was 
a bad day for socialism and the society of nations, the con- 
sequence of which will be felt throughout the world.”—La 
Liberte. 


“Does the fact that America has abandoned the Wilsonian 
League of Nations mean that America has adopted an ab- 
stention from the affairs of Europe? We are not of 
that opinion. The United States can take part in the affairs 
of the old continent in two ways: they can aggravate and 
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complicate them with disordered dreams, with humanita- 
rianism, with their Biblical reformations and their Bolshe- 
vism; that was the method of the government that suc- 
cumbed yesterday; or they can help in settling, in concert 
with us, certain concrete problems.”’—Pertinaz, in “Echo de 
Paris.” 


“Tt is a League of Nations which will work that we ex- 
pect from you. That one which has been built is a heavy 
and unwieldy carcass, in which there are no characteris- 
tics—life, rapidity, and fairness. Change it and put into it 
the qualities of your race.”—Stephane Lauzanne, in “Le 
Matin.” 


Significant opinions from the press of other nations inter- 
ested follows: 


“The first natural reaction against the autocratic tenden- 
cies and international tendencies of President Wilson.’’— 
The Bund (Berne, Switzerland). 


“President Wilson’s exemption of the Monroe Doctrine 
reduced the League’s proposed effectiveness 50 per cent, and 
if Mr. Harding insists on further reservations the League 
will be seriously imperiled.”—Jiji Shimpo (Tokyo, Japan). 


“If Mr. Harding picks men like Elihu Root and William 
H. Taft, then we can expect the United States in the League 
of Nations soon. If he picks Senators Johnson and Borah, 
then the United States will be out of the League for a long 
time.”—The Vaderland (The Hague, Holland). 


“Many people in the United States have believed that the 
various South American countries. members of the League, 
would withdraw in order to follow the policy inspired by 
the United States, and contrary, naturally, to the League. 
The declaration on the Monroe Doctrine Senator Harding 
made to the correspondent of La Nacion hardly seems an 
adequate cause for the South American members of the 
League to abandon it. In effect, Senator Harding told our 
correspondent that the Monroe Doctrine was not an inter- 
national pact or agreement, but a declaration of policy by 
the United States which promised protection against abuses 
or aggression by European nations, precisely an interpreta- 
tion which causes the greatest resistance from most, if not 
all, of these countries, and which is contrary to the inter- 
pretation President Wilson has given, according to which 
the doctrine established among the American nations a most 
perfect equality, an equality that cannot exist if the ques- 
tion of protection that is not asked is the product entirely 
of the one-sided resolution of a power declaring itself the 
protector against dangers in which no one believes.’—From 
La Nacion (Buenos Aires). 


On November 5 the President-elect issued from his home 
in Marion the following statement: 


President-elect Plans for Conference 


“Senator Harding let it be known today he is sending out 
a number of requests for personal and’ very informal con- 
ferences with men and women who have been eminent in 
the discussion of our foreign relations: These conferences 
will take place upon his return to Marion in December, and 
will be individual and personal, with the main purpose of 
learning what policy may enlist united support. 

“Senator Harding means to avoid any unseemly anticipa- 
tion, but he feels it wholly becoming to get an expression 
entirely free from campaign bias, and to get it at the earliest 
possible day. It is the first step toward the meeting of 
minds of which Senator Harding so frequently spoke during 
the campaign. He did not make public any list because it 
will not be complete befqre his vacation ends.” 


THE HARDING-WILSON CORRESPONDENCE 


One incident of the campaign which attracted some atten- 
tion at home and abroad, and brought from the French 
Government a formal disclaimer, was the correspondence 
between the Republican candidate and President Wilson, 
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arising from reported comments of the former upon France's 
attitude toward the League. 
The letter of the President to Senator Harding follows: 


“EIGHTEENTH OF OCTOBER, 1920. 
“My Dear SIR: 


“In the New York Times of yesterday, Sunday, October 17, 
1920, I find a dispatch dated St. Louis, October 16, which 
purports to report recent public utterances of yours. In it 
occurs the following: 

“ ‘Replying to criticisms of his proposal for an association 
of nations, he said-in a rear-platform speech at Greencastle, 
Ind., that he already had been approached informally by a 
representative of France, who asked that the United States 
lead the way to a world fraternity.’ 

“I .write to ask if this is a correct quotation and if you 
really said what is there accredited to you. I need not point 
out to you the grave and extraordinary inferences to be 
drawn from such a statement, namely, that the Government 
of France, which is a member of the League of Nations, 
approached private citizens of a nation, which is not a mem- 
ber of the League, with a request ‘that the United States 
lead the way to a world fraternity. The Department of 
State has always found the Government of France most 
honorably mindful of its international obligations and punc- 
tiliously careful to observe all the proprieti¢s of international 
intercourse. 

“I hesitate, therefore, to draw the inference to which I 
have referred unless I am assured by you that you actually 
made this statement. 

“Very truly yours. 


Senator Harding’s Answer 
The text of Senator Harding’s letter sent in reply to one 
from the President, asking whether the Senator had been 
correctly quoted in his Greencastle speech, is as follows: 


“DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 

“T have before me a press copy of your letter to me of this 
date, though I am not in receipt of the original copy. I am 
glad to make a prompt reply. 

“It is very gratifying that you hesitate to draw inferences 
without my assurance that I am correctly quoted. The 
quotation as reported in your letter is not exact. The notes 
of the stenographer reporting my remarks quote me as say- 
ing: ‘France has sent her spokesmen to me informally, ask- 
ing America in its new realization of the situation to lead 
the way for an association of nations.’ 

“IT am sure that my words could not be construed to say 
that the French Government had sent anybody to me. The 
thought I was trying to convey was that there had come to 
me those who spoke a sentiment which they represented to 
be very manifest among the French people, but nothing could 
suggest the French Government having violated the proprie- 
ties of international relations. Official France would never 
seek to go over your high office as our chief executive to 
appeal to the American people or any portion thereof. 

“T can see no impropriety in private citizens of France, or 
in Americans deeply friendly to France, expressing to me 
their understanding of sentiment in that friendly republic. 

“It is not important enough to discuss, perhaps, but I very 
respectfully urge that an informal expression to me is rather 
more than that to a private citizen.- I hold a place as a 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate, which is charged with certain constitutional 
authority in dealing with foreign relations, and I am neces- 
sarily conscious that I am the nominee of the Republican 
Party for President of our Republic. 

“In the combination of these positions it ought not to be 
unseemly that some very devoted friend of a new and better 
relationship among nations, no matter whence they come, 
should wish to advise me relating to aspirations to co- 
operate with our own Republic in attaining that high pur- 
pose. Let me assure you again of the observance of all the 


*“Wooprow WILSON.” 


proprieties and again assert that the French Government 
has maintained that great respect for your position to which 
I myself subscribe. 
“With great respect, I am very truly, 
“WaRREN G. HARDING.” 
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JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 


Following prolonged and intimate consultations relative to 
the proposed restrictive legislation of California, and on the 
eve of the vote by the people of that State on the amend 
ments which Japan deems hostile in their intent, Under 
Secretary of State Davis, of the Department of State, on 
November 4 issued the following statement: 

“The movement in California to recast the State laws 
affecting alien land tenure has been receiving since its in 
ception the close and interested attention of the Department 
of State. The relations of certain treaty provisions to the 
proposed measure is being discussed clearly and ably in Cali 
fornia and will doubtless prove an element in the State's 
decision as to the adoption or rejection of the proposed 
measure, 

“In the meantime the department has had numerous dis 
cussions of the most friendly and candid nature with the 
Ambassador of Japan, and it is believed he thoroughl) 
realizes. as we have sought to make clear, that no outcome 
of the California movement will be acceptable to the country 
at large that does not accord with existing and applicable 
provisions of law, and, what is equally important, with the 
national instinct of justice.” / 

On November 2 the voters in California, in a ratio of 2 
to 1, approved the proposed restrictive laws governing aliens’ 
rights to hold property. At this writing it seems likely that 
an appeal to the Federal Supreme Court will be taken on 
the issue of the constitutionality of the discriminating legis- 
lation. Meantime the Japanese Government bringing 
pressure on the home press to lessen attacks on the United 
States; and negotiations between Tokyo and Washington are 
proceeding for a new treaty governing immigration. 


is 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES’ APPEAL 


Having, through a special commission, made careful in- 
vestigation of the conditions that have increased friction be- 
tween the United States and Japan since 1914, the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, through its Com- 
mission on Relations with the Orient, has put forth the 
following appeal: 


Japan and California are both intensely aroused over the 
problems, discussions, and political programs connected with 
the presence of Japanese in California. This commission 
was established by the Federal Council in 1914, in order to 
examine the entire question of American relations with Asia 
and Asiatics from the standpoint of Christian principles, 
with a view to promoting a solution in accord with these 
principles. For six years it has been steadily dealing with 
this problem. 

I. It is pertinent, therefore, for this commission to call 
upon all men of good will, both in America and Japan— 

1. To refuse to be stampeded into precipitate action by 
the vote-catching propaganda politicians, who appeal to race 
prejudice and strive to arouse mob feeling. 

2. To urge that all the facts be taken into consideration. 
Partisan statements of any group are to be discounted. 

3. To await the results of the conference of their responsi- 
ble representatives in Washington and Tokyo. 

II. To Americans this commission would state: 

1. While the local stress of the Japanese problem in 
California is not easily appreciated by States not similarly 
affected, we should all remember that the question has inter- 
national aspects of the gravest import in which the whole 
nation has a right to be heard. California’s legitimate ends 
can best be secured through Washington. We therefore urge 
California to work out its local problem in the closest co- 
operation with the Department of State. Any other method 
is bound, sooner or later, to involve our country in inter- 
national complications. 

2. Only the patient exercise of the principles of honor, 
justice, and fair play between nations and races can afford 
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any real or permanent solution to a confessedly difficult 
problem. We wish to urge every effort to avoid humiliating 
race-discriminatory laws, which will only aggravate the 
situation. 

3. The victory of the growing liberal movement in Japan, 
which has been battling valiantly against a long dominant 
arbitrary military bureaucracy, is essential, if Japan is to 
enter into right relations with the rest of the world; yet 
that victory is endangered by unjust anti-Japanese agitation 
and legislation in America. 

4. Americans should keep clearly in mind certain im- 
portant facts. The total population of California, for in- 
stance, has increased in ten years by 1,048,987, while the 
Japanese population has increased about 38,500, chiefly by 
births. This is 3.6 per cent of the whole increase. The en 
tire Japanese population in California (approximately 
80,000) is but 2.3 per cent of the whole population. Out of 
11,389,894 acres under cultivation, Japanese own 74,769 acres, 
which is six-tenths of one per cent (.006). They,also culti- 
vate on lease or crop-contract 383,287 acres, which is 3.5 
per cent. As for Japanese births in California, in 1917 they 
numbered 4,108 to 47,313 whites, or 8.7 per cent. Such facts 
do not warrant the assertion of agitators. 

III. To the Japanese this commission would state: 

1. The great body of citizens throughout the United States, 
particularly those in the churches for whom we are entitled 
to speak, stands for justice and fair play in the relations of 
the two countries and in the treatment of Japanese in 
America. 

2. Expressions in Japan of confidence in America’s sense 
of honor, justice, and humanity are highly appreciated here. 
We confidently believe that a large body in America will 
exert itself to take such steps for the fundamental solution 
of the American-Japanese problem as will ultimately justify 
that confidence. 

38. At the same time it should be clearly understood in 
Japan as well as in America that the question is by no 
means so simple or so easy of solution as extremists of 
either side usually represent. The misunderstandings, the 
misrepresentations, and the wrong-doing are not all on one 
side. To set matters right, not only a new treaty but proper 
legislation is needed, both in Tokyo and in Washington. 

4. Japanese also need to keep certain facts clearly in mind. 
Because of their presence in large numbers in California, 
Californians are confronted with real difficulties that call 
for real solution. Japanese have settled in several rather 
restricted, fertile, agricultural areas, tending to form ‘“‘colo- 
nies” relatively impervious to Americanization and where 
the white population constitutes a minority. For this 
“colonization” the Californians are, indeed, in part respon- 
sible, since the strong opposition of a different social group 
has tended to prevent their wider distribution. It neverthe- 
less constitutes a serious factor in the situation. Some 
Japanese, moreover, have evaded the spirit and purpose of 
our laws, especially in the matter of immigrant smuggling. 
And there is also the delicate patriotic question of the 
double allegiance of American-born Japanese children. These 
facts are widely felt to create an ominous situation, requir- 
ing thoroughgoing legislative remedies. Japanese should be 
reminded, moreover, that a very considerable group in Cali-* 
fornia earnestly desires to have these problems solved in 
ways that are at once honorable for Japan and safe for 
California. 

IV. In conclusion, we urge all men of good will, both in 
America and Japan, to join in expecting the best and not 
the worst and in finding a real solution. For this, time and 
patience, open-mindness and sincerity, with friendly hearts 
and wise heads, are absolutely necessary. Legislation in 
Tokyo and in Washington, after mutual conference and 
agreement, should be enacted to rectify the difficulties of 
double allegiance, of local congestion, and of immigration, 
of principles that are just and honorable for all. 


From California to Texas the anti-Japanese campaign now 
moves, and plans for the introduction of restrictive legisla- 
tion at the State capital at Austin at the coming session of 
the legislature are maturing. In Japan, likewise, the fric- 


tion is increasing, and student bodies have been debating 
the issue of war with the United States. 
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HAITI, THE UNITED STATES, AND 
JUSTICE 


Inquiry as to the methods used by officials of the United 
States and marines of the navy serving in Haiti has been 
ordered by Secretary Daniels, of the Navy, in the following 
document summoning a court to assemble: 


To Rear Admiral Henry T. Mayo, U. 8S. Navy. 

Subject : Court of inquiry to inquire into the alleged indis- 
criminate killing of Haitians and unjustifiable acts by 
members of the U. S. naval service, including these detailed 
to duty with the gendarmerie d’Haiti against the persons 
and property of Haitians since the American occupation, 
July 28, 1915. 

1. A court of inquiry, consisting of yourself as president, 
and of Rear Admiral James H. Oliver, U. S. Navy, and Major 
General W. C. Neville, U. S. Marine Corps, as additional 
members, and of Major Jesse F. Dyer, U. S. Marine Corps. 
as judge advocate, is hereby ordered to convene at the Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., at 10 o’clock a. m. Friday, 
October 22, 1920, or as soon thereafter as practicable, and 
thereafter to meet at such places as may be deemed neces- 
sary, to inquire into the question of the conduct of the per- 
sonnel of the U. S. naval service in Haiti since the navy 
were landed in that country, on July 28, 1915, with a view 
to determining whether any unjustifiable homicides have 
been committed by any of such personnel; whether any other 
unjustifiable acts of oppression or of violence have been per- 
petrated against any of the citizens of Haiti or any unjusti- 
fiable damage or destruction of their property has occurred. 
In case the court finds that any of the above-mentioned 
unjustifiable acts have been committed by any of such per- 
sonnel, the court will so report in its findings and will further 
report as to the degree of responsibility attached to each 
and every person immediately or mediately responsible for 
such unjustifiable acts, and if further proceedings should 
be had in the matter. If further proceedings are recom- 
mended the court will comply with the provisions of section 
523, Naval Courts and Boards, 1917. 

2. The court will include in its findings its conclusions as 
to whether “practically indiscriminate killing of natives has 
been going on for some time,” as alleged in the letter from 
Brigadier General George Barnett, U. S. Marine Corps, to 
Colonel John H. Russell, U. S. Marine Corps. 

3. The attention of the court is particularly invited to 
section 511, Naval Courts and Boards, 1917. 

(Signed) JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Attacks on the policy of the United States in Haiti and 
charges against the officials executing that policy had been 
published in The Nation prior to this action by the navy’s 
head. Action was forced by publicity given to a report by 
Brigadier General George Barnett, formerly commandant of 
the ‘Marine Corps, the method by which report was given to 
the press not being disclosed. In this document he cited 
charges of “indiscriminate killing of natives,” made by coun- 
sel in a specific case that he had investigated in Haiti, which 
charges he seemed to accept as true. General Barnett also 
alluded to a report of General John H. Russell on insular 
conditions—a report that had been sent to the Washington 
headquarters of the Marine Corps, but which was not on file 
then. 


Action also was rendered imperative by comments upon 
the Haitian situation by clergymen of churches on the island 
returning to the United States and stating their convictions; 
and the necessity of fullest investigation was seen when the 
President of the Republic, in November, ventured to tell his 
version of the political and economic situation in the island. 

One of the essential documents in the case, so far as it 
sheds light on details of administration of the Marine Corps 
and its relation to the Navy Department, is Colonel Russell’s 
report, above referred to. 
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GENERAL RUSSELL’S REPORT 


The text of this report by General Russell (for a history 
of it, see Secretary Daniels’ statement) is as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS First PROVISIONAL BRIGADE, 
U. S. MARINE Corps, Port au PRINCE, 
RepPvus.ic or Harti, March 13; 1920. 

Confidential. 

From the Brigade Commander. 

To the Major General Commandant. 

Subject: Report of investigation of certain irregularities 
alleged to have been committed by officers and enlisted men 
in the Republic of Haiti. 


1. From a careful reading and study of the attached testi- 
mony, statements, and other papers, I am reluctantly forced 
to the opinion that Major Clarke H. Wells, former gen- 
darmerie department commander in northern Haiti, is re- 
sponsible for the conditions in northern Haiti as found by 
Brigadier General Catlin on his inspection of the Hinche- 
Maissade districts in March, 1919, if such conditions were 
not actually due to his orders and instructions. 

2.1 am further of the opinion that these gendarmerie 
officers under Major Wells’ command who were enlisted men 
in the Marine Corps, on duty in said districts, were acting 
in accordance with what they believed to be the policy of 
their department commander. 

3. It is difficult to believe that Captain Doxey was not 
fully aware of Major Wells’ policy and of the existing orders 
and conditions in the Hinche-Maissade district. 

4. There is a doubt, however, in my mind, as to whether 
or not the evidence as here brought out is sufficient to war- 
rant a trial before a general court-martial on charges of 
such a serious nature. It is extremely doubtful if further 
evidence can be procured. 

5. The event referred to herein occurred over a year ago. 
Many changes have taken place in the personnel of the 
gendarmerie since that time. Nearly all the interested par- 
ties have either returned to the United States or been dis- 
charged from the service. Mr. Lavoie (former captain 
G. D. H. and private, U. S. M. C.) has left the service and 
Haiti and his whereabouts is unknown. 

6. It is therefore recommended that these papers be re- 
ferred to the office of the Judge Advocate General, U. 8S. 
Navy, where the sworn statements and other evidence may 
be carefully sifted and weighed with a view of determining 
whether or not it is sufficient to warrant a trial 

7. If the decision is in the affirmative, it is requested that 
specimen charges and specifications be prepared by the 
Judge Advocate General's Office, and that a competent officer 
be assigned to temporary duty with this brigade to act as 
judge advocate of the court. At present there is no officer 
attached to the brigade who is considered to have sufficient 
legal knowledge to conduct a trial, to the best interest of 
the government, where skilled opposing counsel is present. 

8. The return to Haiti of all witnesses and interested 
parties would, of course, be necessary. 
JOHN H. RUSSELL. 


As soon as the Navy Department faced the charges of 
General Barnett it acted vigorously, recalling him from San 
Francisco to Washington to testify and making provision 
for a court of inquiry, which was organized promptly and 
began its work by massing of the “documents in the case” 
on file in Washington, preparatory to examination of such 
witnesses as were in the country. Later it will proceed to 
Haiti. 

Upon his arrival in Washington from California, Geaeral 
Barnett issued the following statement: 

“T have consistently refrained from giving out any infor- 


mation and from granting any interviews on the Haitian 
situation. Any action taken by me as the commandant of 


the corps was taken considering only the good of the corps 
and the proper performance of duty by the corps to which I 
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am so proud to belong. My official letter of September 27, 
1919, covered the case fully, but at the request of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy I should like to make it clear that the 
statement in my letter of October 2, 1919, as follows, namely: 
‘A statement by counsel showed me that practically indis- 
criminate killing of natives,’ ete., was meant by me to ex- 
press ‘without due process of law’ and not, as seems now to 
be misinterpreted, as ‘promiscuous’; and I further meant, 
of course, that such ‘statement of counsel’ would have 
weight in my mind only when proved, and in order to have 
him prove or disprove the truth of these statements I wrote 
the letter of October 2, 1919, to the brigade commander. I 
am a soldier and not an author. I feel certain that the 
brigade commander to whom the letter was written fully 
understood my meaning.” 

Testifying before the special court of inquiry, October 27, 
General Barnett corrected a previous statement that a total 
of 3,250 natives had been killed in action or otherwise 
during the five years of occupation. He had learned from 
the historical division of the corps that the total was 2,250. 
He said that the statement of counsel and the testimony in 
the court-martial cases of two privates of the Marine Corps 
had so shocked him that he had ordered further investiga- 
tion; and he said, also, that by “indiscriminate killing” he 
had not meant “promiscuous killing,” but “rather executions 
without judgment.” 


SECRETARY DANIELS’ STATEMENT 
Secretary Daniels’ comment on the situation is appended. 


“This report of General Barnett, made public the day after 
I received it, was the first intimation that ever came to me 
that anybody had ever said there had been ‘indiscriminate 
killings’ by marines or the gendarmerie in Haiti. That 
expression was contained in a letter marked ‘Confidential,’ 
written by General Barnett to General Russell. General 
Barnett reported to me on January 12, 1920, that apparently 
certain marines in Haiti had been guilty of unlawful acts 
in the latter part of Stptember, 1919. On the day he brought 
this reprehensible conduct to my attention he recommended 
an investigation. We were both indignant that any few 
men wearing the honorable uniform of a marine should be 
guilty of the offenses General Barnett called to my attention. 
I immediately personally directed immediate and full in- 
vestigation, and, as General Barnett says, in my own hand- 
writing wrote this endorsement on his recommendation: 


“*The action taken is approved and the department desires 
that this investigation be expedited and proper steps be 
taken in accordance with the views expressed above. 

‘JOSEPHUS DANIELS.’ 


“In his report, published last week, General Barnett says 
that late in September, 1919, the cases of. Johnson and Me- 
Quilkin, for ‘unlawful executions,’ came to his attention and 
on October 2, 1919, he says he wrote of these unlawful acts 
to General Russell and in that letter said: “The court-martial 
of one private for the killing of a native brought out a 
statement by his counsel which showed me that practically 
indiscriminate killing of natives had gone on for some time.’ 
I never knew of the existence of that letter or heard of any 
‘indiscriminate killings’ until I read General Barnett’s re- 
port this week, and I am sure he never meant to convey 
what these words have been interpreted to mean. When 
he called my attention to several cases I approved his sug- 
gestion that the matter be gone into thoroughly and that all 
guilty parties be punished. He ordered the investigation. 
I supposed, of course, that the order for investigation and 
the trial of the guilty parties had proceeded in accordance 
with my direction until August, when inquiry was made as 
to the cases. No report could be found in the Marine Corps 
headquarters, and a cablegram was sent to General Russell 
in Haiti to ask about the result of the investigation of those 
cases. He wired that the report had been mailed in March. 
When it could not be found I directed General Lejeune and 
General Butler to proceed to Haiti to make an investiga- 
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tion. They did so and brought back with them a copy of 
General Russell’s report. 

“That report should have reached marine headquarters 
in April and action should have taken place at once, but 
General Barnett never received it and I obtained the copy 
only when General Lejeune and General Butler brought it 
with them from Haiti this month.” 


THE FUTURE 


H. J. Seligman, whose writings on the situation in Haiti 
‘first directed the attention of some Liberals and Radicals to 
acts which he believed to be indefensible, has said to a 
New York Evening Post interviewer that he has no desire 
to see the marines withdrawn or the United States give over 
its trusteeship. He only wants decent treatment of the 
natives and actions by the United States consonant with its 
high-sounding professions of morality. 

Rear-Admiral Knapp, who has recently investigated con- 
ditions in Haiti, in a statement made public October 20, 
says that “all the good accomplished in Haiti as a result 
of American intervention will be lost if the United States 
withdraws its military forces for a great many years to 
come.” He says that “the actions of some individual Ameri- 
cans may in some cases have been unworthy,” but he also 
declares that “to hold the greater number of able and con- 
scientious American officials responsible for the actions of a 
few would be entirely unfair.” 





MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES 


During the provisional presidency of De la Huerta, and 
especially since the success of General Obregon in the presi- 
dential election, negotiations between the United States and 
Mexico looking to a settlement of outstanding issues have 
been under way, and with a spirit of good will on both 
sides. The internal stability of Mexico has been such as to 
encourage the Department of State in Washington to pro- 
ceed with alacrity toward a solution that would justify 
recognition of the new Mexican Government, and the mes- 
sengers sent from Mexico to Washington to arrange de- 
tails have shown tact and a willingness to admit the Ameri- 
can point of view. 

On October 29 Secretary Colby issued a statement, printed 
herewith, which pointed clearly to impending action by the 
United States that would almost certainly be followed by 
recognition of the incoming Obregon administration by 
Europe as well as by the United States. He explained that 
this course was predicated on pledges given by the De Huerta 
Government, through a special commissioner, Mr. R. V. 
Pesquiera, whose statement to the Department of State also 
is reprinted. 

Our readers will be interested to note the detail of this 
correspondence, which shows that the two republics are 
planning to leave to arbitral proceedings solution of matters 
not capable of settlement by diplomacy. 


MR. PESQUEIRA’S PLEDGES 


“Dear MR, SECRETARY : 

“While the informal and frank conversations I have had 
with Mr. Norman Davis, the under-Secretary of State, have 
resulted in a cordial and thorough understanding, I beg the 
liberty of putting on paper the exact position and definite 
desires of my government. 

“As you know, and as the United States must see, it is a 
new Mexico that faces the world in pride and confidence. 
From border to border there is peace. Not a single rebel 
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remains in arms against the federal government, and a 
whole nation thinks in terms of law and order and recon- 
struction. On September 5 our citizens cast their votes in 
due accord with democratic procedure, and Alvaro Obregon, 
the great soldier-statesman, chosen to be President, is sup- 
ported not only by a coalition of parties, but by a union of 
faith and patriotism. 

“What you may not know, however, is the new spirit that 
animatés my country. It is not only the case that our men 
and women have come to a deep and lasting realization what 
Mexico owes to the idealism of President Wilson, so nobly 
and patiently exhibited in the unhappy years during which 
our oppressed millions fought against the injustices which 
weighed them down for centuries; it is equally true that 
they have thrilled to the world vision of the President his 
tremendous ideal of universal fraternity. 

“Mexico today is not merely planning a future of happi- 
ness and justice for all within her borders. Out of our new 
strength we are willing and eager to play our proper part in 
the creation of a new and better order that will lift ancient 
burdens from the back of humanity. 

“A first task, of course, is firm and enduring friendship 
between Mexico and the United States. Not only are we 
neighbors, but every other consideration points to the wis- 
dom of an understanding that goes beyond mere treaties 
and sinks its roots into the heart of each nation. We have 
the same political institutions, the same aspirations, the 
same ideals, the same goals. 

“Such a friendship is fast forming. The governors of 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, your border States, have 
already stretched out the hand of friendship, voluntarily 
telegraphing the President as to their faith in the stability, 
honesty, and sincerity of my government. 

“Our business is to set this friendship on foundations so 
firm that it cannot be shaken by the attack of reaction. 
Permit me, therefore, to deal in detail with certain slanders 
that have not only prejudiced the people of the United 
States, but which have aroused much bitterness in my own 
country. 

“Mexico cannot but feel deeply aggrieved over the charge 
that she intends oer has ever intended to disavow her obli- 
gations. President de la Huerta as well as President-elect 
Obregon have on repeated occasions publicly declared that 
Mexico will respect all rightful claims, duly proved as such, 
submitting herself to the recognized principles of inter- 
national law. 

“The Mexican Government is prepared to establish a joint 
arbitration commission to pass upon and adjudicate the 
claims presented by foreigners on account of damages oc- 
casioned during the revolution. Any claim that cannot be 
adjusted by means of direct negotiations between the claim- 
ant and the Mexican Government will be submitted to the 
consideration of this commission, whose decisions will be 
deemed final and binding. 

“Mexico has likewise held that, in order to place inter- 
national relations on a solid foundation, the existence of a 
permanent machinery of arbitration is essential for the pur- 
pose of deciding any difference. As regards the United 
States specifically, Mexico has already expressed her inten- 
tion in Article XXI of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo and 
is prepared to enlarge and strengthen this machinery. 

“Our plan is to establish a national program based on 
order and justice. It is our firm belief that the people of 
North America are just as faithful to their own high ideals. 
Hence nothing could better shield the dignity of both re- 
publics, as nothing could be more efficacious for the con- 
tinuance of peaceful relations, than the operation of a com- 
mission of this nature, organized in accordance with recog- 
nized international practices. 

“This policy should be made permanent, and the Mexican 
Government desires to co-operate so far as may be needful 
toward this end. 

“Another cause of deep national resentment for the Mexi- 
can Government is the oft-repeated assertion that our laws 
are of a retroactive and confiscatory nature, and that our 
national program is based on a policy of confiscation. This 
is entirely groundless. Not one square yard of land has been 
confiscated in Mexico, not a single legitimate right of prop- 
erty has been annulled. Nor do we intend to deviate from 
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this fundamental policy. President de la Huerta and Presi- 
dent-elect Obregon have also made public declarations to 
the effect that Article XXVII of the Mexican Federal Con- 
stitution is not and must not be interpreted as retroactive 
or violative of valid property rights. 

“We are a proud people, and the source of our pride is as 
high a conception of national honor as was ever erected by 
any nation. Therefore, sir, when the Mexican Government 
declares that it is willing and ready to assume full responsi- 
bility for all of its international obligations, it is a solemn 
pledge that will be kept to the letter. 

“Present conditions in Mexico—the stability of the govern- 
ment, the spirit of the people—together with the plain state- 
ment of a sovereign people’s purpose, all combine, it seems 
to me, to end misunderstanding, and I have the hope that 
your government will feel justified in recognizing the present 
government of Mexico and in resuming official relations in 
order that, with a spirit of true friendship and co-operation, 
we may look forward to the necessary rehabilitation of 
Mexico. 

“Please permit me to thank you for your courtesies and 
never-failing understanding. In the spirit of your great 
President, you have not lacked in the appreciation of our 
struggle for liberty, nor have you ever lost sight of the fact 
that the sovereignty of Mexico is the most sacred possession 
of our people. It is because of this attitude that I am able 
to write to you in such frankness and such sureness that 
you will understand this letter to be no mere political over- 
ture, but the honest expression of an honest friendship. 


“Respectfully, 
“R. V. PESQUEIRA.” 


SECRETARY COLBY’S COMMENT AND PROPHECY 


“The discussions which have for some time been in prog- 
ress with Mr. Pesqueira, representing the Mexican Govern- 
ment, give promise of a speedy and happy outcome. The 
letter which he has addressed to me, and which I am today 
giving out for publication, is a very significant, and I may 
add a very gratifying and reassuring, statement of the atti- 
tude and purposes of the new Government of Mexico. 

“Mr. Pesqueira came to Washington bearing the fullest 
powers to speak and act on behalf of his government and 
has exhibited throughout the course of the discussions a 
complete realization of Mexico’s international obligations, 
just as his letter reflects clearly the firm resolve of his 
government to discharge them. 

“I think I am warranted in saying that the Mexican ques- 
tion will soon cease to be a question at all, inasmuch as it 
is about to be answered, not only as it concerns the United 
States, but, indeed, the whole world as well. 

“The new Government of Mexico has given indications of 
stability, sincerity, and a creditable sensitiveness to its 
duties and their just performance. While the full protection 
of valid American interests, which is clearly enjoined upon 
us as a duty, has at all times been a matter of primary 
concern to us, I may say that on the part of this country 
there has been no attempt to prescribe rigid and definite 
terms upon which a recognition of the Mexican Government 
would be expressly conditioned. 

“This we have deemed wholly unnecessary, and the dis- 
avowal of the Mexican representative of any policy of repu- 
diation of obligation or confiscation of property or vested 
rights, either through retroactive legislation or future regu- 
lations, has the added value of being spontaneous and un- 
prompted. 

“There are certain pending matters in controversy between 
the two governments and our respective nationals, but these 
will be determined either by agreement or by the process of 
arbitration, to which Mexico is prepared to yield complete 
assent. 

“The letter of Mr. Pesqueira offers a basis upon which 
the preliminaries to recognition can confidently proceed, and 
I am hopeful that within a short time the sympathetic friend- 
ship and the patient forbearance which President Wilson 
has manifested toward the Mexican people during the long 
period of their internal disorders will be fully vindicated. 
The desire reflected in Mr. Pesqueira’s letter for the confi- 
dence and amicable regard of the United States is fully 
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reciprocated, and I am happy to believe that the last cloud 
upon the ancient friendship of the two peoples is soon to 
disappear.” 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

THE INTERNATIONAL Passport CONFERENCE, which 
sat in Paris during the latter part of October, had 
representatives of twenty-six nations present. Recom- 
mendations were made embodying changes which, if 
adopted by governments, will very markedly better can- 
ditions that have made travel more or less a nightmare 
for tourists and for business men since the war ceased ; 
and by the beginning of the tourist season of 1921 it is 
hoped that Europe will have returned to something like 
its pre-war state, though from the standpoint of idealism 
even that was far from satisfactory. The conference 
adjourned to meet in Barcelona, Spain, in January, 
when it is hoped that final action can be taken in the 
light of sympathetic co-operation by governments. 
Though the United States was not represented at this 
conference, its findings are to be sent to the Department 
of State, and the requisite action is expected from the 
Western Republic. Post-war restrictions in this realm 
have been partly due to fear, partly to a desire to in- 
crease national income by excessive fees, and partly to 
the existence of the Russian propaganda using persons 
who deliberately practice fraud. 


REDUCTION OF NAVIES, following the Peace Conference, 
has not proceeded apace save where compulsory, as with 
Germany. Great Britain, to her credit, seems to be 
going about it in a more thoroughgoing fashion than any 
of the Allies, though even in her case it is more a process 
of “scrapping” outgrown or wornout craft than it is any- 
serious diminution of her fighting strength. Chile has 
been conspicuous in this form of merchandising with 
Great Britain. In Japan and in the United States there 
has been steady increase of the navy, and these rivals in 
Pacific waters are proceeding on programs involving 
heavier taxation to meet new construction. The United 
States has advertised for sale five war ships which saw 
service in the Spanish-American war, and also a rather 
large fleet of small auxiliary craft used during the late 
war for scouting and similar service. The latter will 
find purchasers in the home market. The war ships may 
go, as some of Great Britain’s have, to the lesser powers. 
Early in November the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
Holland announced that Holland, relying on the League 
of Nations to proceed with its disarmament plans, 
planned at once to reduce its already small naval force. 


THE EGOISM OF THE CAUCASIAN is well described by 
Sir Henry Johnston, writing in the Manchester Guardian 
and reviewing Lothrop Stoddard’s book, “The Rising 
Tide of Color Against White World Supremacy.” There: 
is no Briton who knows better the facts and the implica- 
tions of race contacts within the British Empire than 
this veteran civil servant, student of the sciences, and 
writer of clever novels. He says: 


The colored people have acquired, through the missionary, 
the white man’s education and knowledge. They are refusing 
serfdom; they are aspiring to equality of status and oppor- 
tunity. 


There would be little to terrify us in all this were 
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we not so deeply attached to a pink-and-white skin as the 
hall-marks of gentility, of race dominance. Once we would 
agree to regard complexions of ivory-yellow, of pale buff, of 
bronze or chocolate-brown as equally beautiful with a white 
skin that shows through it the warm color of the blood, 
there would be nothing more to fuss about. All mankind 
would mingle, and in a few hundred years there would be 
but one physical type of man-god on the planet. But that is 
just where the white man will not yield. His women may 
occasionally, as in Shakespeare’s time, look favorably on 
the burnished livery of the sun or the lineaments and 
strength of an Othello. But the white man says—so far 
as he expresses the policy of his race—‘There shall be no 
intermingling of white and colored. The two divisions of 
the human stock shall live side by side, if need be, but there 
shall be no surrender of the white man’s physical ideal or 
of his political supremacy. He shall always remain apart, 
a stage nearer the demigod than the humans with brown 
or yellow skins.” Unfortunately for his consistency of pur- 
pose, the white male betrays little or no reluctance to con- 
tract left-handed unions with the colored female. So in all 
the continents these half-way types are increasing; they 
are resenting their position of bastardy; and they are be- 
ginning to join with their darker-colored Mongol or negro 
relations in attacking the white man’s supremacy, and are 
fighting him now with his own weapons. 


GERMAN MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES in lands now 
passed out of Germany’s political control have been hav- 
ing until the present a difficult time. Their plight has 
not gone without sympathetic investigation and public 
discussion by the Protestant missionary officials of the 
United States, notably by Dr. Arthur J. Brown, of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, whose articles 
dealing with the different difficult problems involved, 
published in Christian Work, shed more light upon the 
subject than is to be found elsewhere. For Lutherans 
in the United States the pecuniary burdens have been 
heavy that this phase of post-war adjustment has created. 
Being the richest of the friends of the German mission- 
ary societies, they have had to aid them with counsel 
and with funds, helped in the task, be it said, by the 
Lutherans of Scandinavia. American Lutheranism to- 
day is much stirred, not only by the practical aspects of 
its duties in this matter, but also by the principle in- 
volved in the obstructions which are being put in the 
way of a return to their former stations of the German 
missionaries; and at the biennial convention of the 
United Lutheran Church, held in Washington in October, 
after considerable debate and careful editing of its pro- 
nunciamento, sent forth the following statement: 


“The principle of religious liberty has slowly gained 
ground and is now recognized by all governments in peace 
treaties and international affairs. 

“The right to propagate religious truth is a corollary of 
religious liberty. It is as inalienable as is the right of 
civil liberty. 

“The exercise of the rights of conscience cannot be an- 
nulled unless it becomes subversive of good morals and 
public order. Only when it can be clearly shown that such 
exercise interferes with the rights of others and results in 
disorder may governments interfere. 

“When properly taught and exemplified, the Christian 
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religion has ever promoted law and order, advancing civiliza- 
tion and strengthening good governments.” 


The debate which preceded adoption of this statement 
clearly indicated that the source of difficulty, from the 
German Lutheran and American Lutheran standpoint, 
is in the rigid prohibitive attitude of the British Gov- 
ernment, where it has assumed mandatory power, await- 
ing action by the League. 


Tue ErantH Woripd’s SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION, 
in session in Tokyo, in October, with attendants repre- 
senting thirty countries, adopted resolutions affirming 
the conviction “that any conception of racial or national 
integrity that ignores the solidarity of the human race 
imperils the security of the world.” Further, it was 
asserted “that any national or international policy that 
seems to discriminate in the treatment of nations and 
races engenders bitterness and is subversive of the best 
interests of mankind and inimical to the peace of the 
world.” “Christian altruism must take the place of en- 
lightened self-interest, in the settlement of all interna- 
tional contentions.” “A passion for righteousness is the 
moral minimum with which international relations can 
be safeguarded. World brotherhood requires an inter- 
national consciousness.” “Nothing in this world is set- 
tled until it is settled right.” “Spiritual sanctions must 
have a place in life, and moral mandates increasingly 
exercise their power in controlling the conduct of man- 
kind.” Naturally, registration of such convictions as 
these pleased the Japanese hosts of the delegates. They 
met quite a different set of views when their delegates 
at the Paris Peace Conference endeavored to get the 
delegates who were there to declare in favor of racial 
equality. 


CHINA’S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE WORLD just at present, 
as voiced by one of the best of her young liberals, is well 
defined, we infer, in the farewell words of Dr. V. K. 
Wellington Koo, when he left Washington in mid- 
October for London, to take up his duties there as 
Minister from China to Great Britain. He said: 

“It is, perhaps, difficult for the Chinese people to express 
in words the confidence and faith they have in the American 
people. We in China have no organized means of informing 
the world of our virtues and our progress. We have relied 
rather upon the inherent character and quality of our people 
to speak for themselves. This is, perhaps, a characteristic 
which we have in common with yourselves. We are a race 
built upon simple lines, liking work and minding our own 
business. The fundamental qualities of the Chinese people 
have been before the world for centuries. We do not radi- 
cally change. This is our strength. It has also been our 
weakness, in that we were slow to respond to the pressure 
and the new order of the west. 

“Today China, like other countries, is in heavy seas fol- 
lowing the great tempest of the World War. We are strug- 
gling to understand and face the new issues and to hold 
ourselves united against those who would undermine us in 
this period of great confusion, and estrange us from our 
friends. China is not the only country today suffering 
from internal differences, from cross-currents, and from the 
inevitable clashing of old and new thought. But this is a 
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sign of growth and progress, and must be if a wider liberty 
and understanding is to be established in China. 

“China, being a land of immense distances, is inconceiv- 
ably handicapped by her lack of communication, by her 
inadequate railway system, and by her lack of those physical 
means of communication which enable countries to sustain 
unity of thought and purpose among their peoples. Never- 
theless, the differences existing in China today are but of 
method, and therefore superficial. The fundamental char- 
acter of the Chinese is identical. It is this immeasurable 
and potential strength of 400,000,000 of people that the world 


cannot disregard, which must ultimately and inevitably 
unite and work out their common salvation. 
“We are not adepts in the use of propaganda. On the 


contrary, we have been and are today the greatest sufferer 
from this subtle agent, which takes advantage of the friction 
and the ebb and flow in domestic politics for the purpose of 
advertisement, and so exaggerates and distorts the facts 
as to lead the world to believe that we are without stability 
and that chaos and confusion are the existing order in 
China. , 

“These are not facts, but in the face of this mischievous 
and persistent propaganda it is difficult for China, without 
resorting to similar methods, to present her case and hold 
the faith of the world. This war has shown, however, that 
in the last analysis nations will align themselves according 
to their inherent character. Therefore the Chinese people 
must have faith in the ultimate verdict of the world.” 


IRELAND'S CASE before the court of public opinion, 
British and non-British, has been much affected by the 
death of Terence MacSwiney, Lord Mayor of Cork, in 
Brixton Prison, London, October 25. After seventy-four 
days of fasting, self-imposed, he ceased to be, and his 
name at once was added to the réle of martyrs cherished 
by men of Irish race affiliations throughout the world. 
His imprisonment was based on charges of conspiracy 
against law and order and British authority in Ireland. 
His decision to die of hunger was his method of showing 
his loyalty to the Irish Republic and his refusal, if re- 
leased, to condemn the Sinn Fein tactics. London, on 
October 28, witnessed a funeral procession which in im- 
pressiveness rivaled those following the deaths of Queen 
Victoria and Kitchener. The city’s press, dealing edi- 
torially with the case, was representative, in that it 
stressed his combined physical and moral fortitude shown 
in behalf of “a cause.” The press of the world inter- 
preted the tragedy as more than personal and one in- 
volving the good name of the British as rulers. In the 
United States the most significant happenings coinci- 
dent with the affair were the statement of the Demo- 
cratic candidate that if elected he would bring phases 
of the Irish situation to the attention of the British 
Government and the opportunity given by Secretary of 
State Colby for a restatement by the American cham- 
pions of the Irish Republic of the claims of the latter 
to recognition by the United States. On November 11 
the Irish Home Rule Bill passed the House of Commons 
by a vote of 182 to 52, Liberal and Labor members gen- 
erally abstaining from voting. The consensus of opinion 
of most observers in Ireland and England is that the 
new legislation, if approved by the House of Lords, will 
not figure in the ultimate settlement. It has been per- 
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functorily pushed through and meets none of the real 
issues. 


AFFAIRS IN GREECE during the past month have been 
complicated by the death of King Constantine, October 
25, after a severe struggle for life. His death was due 
to infection caused by the bite of a pet monkey. On the 
28th the Chamber of Deputies elected Admiral P. Coun- 
douriotis as regent, and the same day the Greek Govern- 
ment, through its Minister at Berne, opened negotiations 
with the family of former King Constantine in residence 
in that city. Prince Paul, they were informed, would be 
accepted as the new king, subject to the regency, provided 
Constantine formally abdicated the throne. Whether 
this policy meets with popular approval will be indi- 
cated by the result of the parliamentary elections to be 
held in November. It is the way out of the conflict be- 
tween the royalist and the democratic factions that has 
been agreed upon by Venizelos and by the nations with 
which Greece was allied during the war. If Admiral 
Coundouriotis continues to serve as regent, there will 
be no substantial departure from the policy, military or 
civil, that Venizelos has maintained during the war and 
since. This policy has given Greece a place among the 
powers such as she has not had for centuries, one that 
substantially alters the political and naval balance of 
power in and about the Mediterranean. 


CHILE’S COURT OF HONOR, created specially to pass 
upon the contesting claims of Arturo Alessandri and 
Luis Barros Borgono for the presidency, decided in 
favor of Alessandri by a vote of 5 to 2, and on October 1 
promulgated the decision in a formal communication to 
the Chilean people. The elections were held last June, 
and the Liberal Alliance and its candidate, Alessandri, 
claimed a victory. This being challenged by Borgono’s 
backers, the Liberal Unionists, the good sense of leaders 
in both parties agreed to the creation of a court of 
honor to investigate and arbitrate. It sat for a month 
and gave the above-mentioned verdict. The finding has 
not been disputed, but, instead, it has met with prompt 
ratification by a joint session of the national legislature. 
The press of South America justifiably has pointed to 
the affair as one of the most creditable chapters in 


Chile’s history, and also as a symbol of a general dis 


position among Latin-Americans to avoid civil and 
foreign war and in ever-increasing measure to trust 
resort to judicial or arbitral methods. Citizens of the 
United States inevitably are forced by the incident to 
think of the Electoral Commission of 1877, that finally 
settled the Tilden-Hayes controversy, and the bitterness 
that both preceded and followed its creation and its 
verdict. Alessandri represents the more progressive and 
even radical elements of the Chilean electorate and is 
pledged to a reform of the national constitution, modifi- 
cation of the present parliamentary system, and a less 
centralized government, giving more rights and duties 
to the provinces. He also favors more equitable distri- 
bution of taxation. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS’ MUTUAL RIGHTS, as agents 
of trade between nations, are now being defined and 
guaranteed by governments under treaty forms. On 


October 22 the United States and Argentina entered into 
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such an agreement, details of which had been finally 
fixed during Ambassador Stimson’s recent visit to Wash- 
ington. The United States, within a comparatively 
brief time, has signed similar treaties with Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Venezuela, Panama, Salvador, and Guate- 
mala. This succession of compacts implies facilitation 
of Pan-American trade and indicates the type of work 
that is now falling upon foreign offices of governments, 
as nations reach out for a stabilized, standardized state 
of mutual trading. The treaty with Argentina, it should 
be noted, at her request, prohibits salesmen of liquor 
from enjoying the protective provisions of the treaty. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE IRISH SITUATION by a commis- 
sion of five persons named by a committee of one hun- 
dred citizens of the United States, organized upon the 
initiative of The Nation, has opened in Washington. 
The commission of seven, now taking evidence, has for 
its members Jane Addams, of Chicago; Joseph W. Folk, 
former Governor of Missouri; Frederick C. Howe, of 
Washington, District of Columbia; James H. Maurer, 
of Harrisburg; Pa., president of Pennsylvania State 
Federation of Labor, and David I. Walsh, United States 
Federation of Labor; Raymond Robbins, Alex. E. Moore, 
and David I. Walsh, United States Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. Early in the effort to constitute this tribunal 
of the citizens of one country passing upon the govern- 
mental policy of another country the British ambassa- 
dor, Sir Auckland Geddes, was informed of the plan and 
provided with copies of the literature used in creating 
the committee of one hundred. In his reply he said: 


“The British Government has more to gain than any one 
in insuring that the truth (about Ireland) is made known 
to the world. I am, however, unable to bring myself to be- 
lieve that the truth can be established until there has been a 
period of quiet in Ireland. Any inquiry undertaken just now, 
more especially any inquiry undertaken by persons without 
power to compel the production of books, papers, records, etc., 
would, in my opinion, lead to a mass of statements, un- 
supported by verifiable facts, made for propaganda pur- 
poses.” 


He also announced that while Great Britain would 
take no steps against any British subject who might 
wish to give evidence before the committee, neither could 
it guarantee that reprisals would not be taken by Sinn 
Fein extremists in Ireland against persons who might 
come to Washington and give evidence against certain 
elements of the republican movement. He also said that 
while the British Government would not oppose the 
coming to Washington of witnesses resident in Ireland, 
neither would it promote their coming. 

On October 30 the commission issued a statement to 
the following effect: 


“The commission has accepted the task entrusted to it 
with the sincerest desire to improve the relations between 
the United States, Great Britain and Ireland, to obtain facts 
as to what is actually happening on Irish soil, and to dis- 
cover ways and means of offering continuing mediation if 
such ways exist. . 

“Firmly believing that the present situation, if long con- 
tinued, will menace the peace of the world, and realizing 
that it has already become a domestic political issue in 
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America,” the statement continues, “the commission seeks 
to shed light upon what is happening in order to present an 
actual picture of the crisis to the American people, so that 
with this background constructive suggestions may arise as 
to a way out. 

“The members of the commission are unanimously of the 
belief that the friendship of the English-speaking peoples 
for one another is of such priceless value to the welfare of 
the entire world that for Americans to leave a single stone 
unturned to preserve that friendship would constitute a 
grave culpability. 

“The commission is, moreover, profoundly stirred by the 
long-continued reports of lawlessness and the wholesale 
shedding of blood in Ireland on both sides. Its members 
cannot sit by unmoved at the possibility of an outcome so 
terrible that it might easily mean the destruction of the bulk 
of the sorely harassed Irish people—a people so gifted as to 
be able to make a unique contribution to the culture and 
progress of the world; a people whose voluntary martyrs 
have begun to make the whole globe realize that the situa- 
tion of Ireland has reached a pass where brave men prefer 
death to its continuance. . 

“If, in such an hour, the constitution of an unofficial com- 
mission of citizens of a friendly nation seems unusual, it is 
to be explained by the unprecedented circumstances in 
Ireland, by the fact that millions of Americans of Irish 
blood can know neither contentment nor happiness until 
peace is restored to their kin across the Atlantic, and by the 
historic American devotion to these peaceful ideals which 
but recently animated its troops in the World War. An 
American inactive in the face of the tragic events in Ire- 
land would be an American recreant to America’s traditions 
and to its faith.” 


THE 9TH GERMAN CoNarEss OF Pactrists took place 
in Braunschweig October 1 to 3. This congress, under 
the leadership of the German Peace Society, was made 
up of such organizations as the League for International 
Mediation, the German League for a League of Nations, 
the League New Fatherland, the Woman’s League for 
Peace and Freedom, the German Pacifistic League of 
University Students, the League of Army Officers of the 
New Republic; also Catholic and Evangelical leagues, 
originating in the churches. The Peace League of the 
participants in the war and the League of the opponents 
of military service united in calling the congress. Natu- 
rally, the League of Nations was the main theme of the 
discussions. These discussions related to three principal 
reports: First, the League of Nations as a legal com- 
munity ; second, as an economic and working community ; 
third, as a cultural community. The following special 
topics were also discussed: The League of Nations and 
the Peace Treaty, the League of Nations and the labor 
question, the League of Nations and educational ques- 
tions.. Among those appearing upon the program were 
Prof. Fr. W. Foerster, Dr. A. H. Fried, Count Harry 
Keszler, Professor Krausz, Dr. Elizabeth Rotten, Dr. 
Hans Wehberg. The annual meeting of the German 
Peace Society was held September 30. This Congress of 
Pacifists, ere it adjourned, issued the following state- 
ment:. 


“The Ninth German Pacifists’ Congress is a unit in the hope 
of victory for the idea of a League of Nations, which 
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promises to free the political States of the world from the 
evils of the ‘former system of international confusion, which 
has been exposed in all its destructiveness by the World 
War and the conclusions of peace. The congress does not 
reject on principle the Paris statutes for a league, despite 
the material defects certainly contained therein. The con- 
gress expects that the way in which the incompleted regula- 
tions will be worked out, if the League of Nations is only 
filled with the spirit of international relations based upon 
justice and honor, will be able to make up for many of the 
defects of the statutes. 

“The congress emphasizes, however, the necessity of trans- 
forming and amplifying the statutes themselves into an 
effective weapon of the idea of international justice, even 
against the peace treaties, which are by no means recon- 
cilable with this idea. The congress demands the extension 
of the Paris League of Nations by means of a world arbi- 
tration treaty, by means of a permanent international court 
of justice, by means of a non-partisan supreme council of 
mediation, and by means of a ban upon compulsory military 
service, to be applied to all nations. The League of Nations 
dare not, in any form, promote organized killing. The 
congress confidently hopes that the prerequisites for the 
entry of Germany into the League of Nations will be of such 
a nature that the invitation to enter can be accepted under 
consideration of both the international and national points 
of view.” 


FRANCE, THROUGH ITS SUPERIOR CouNCIL of National 
Defense, had decided against the rather numerous and 
in some respects politically powerful group of citizens 
and political leaders who wanted a shortened period of 
obligatory service in the army of tomorrow. The latter 
wanted it to be no longer than 18 months. The Council 
decides that it must be two years, though conceding that 
if the situation in Europe improves within 18 months, 
then ‘men now being called to the colors shall have six 
months’ leave of absence. This decision of the Council 
involves a heavy drain on the treasury at a time when 
the republic is staggering to get on its feet economically. 
But the Millerand Ministry and the forces now in con- 
trol of France are getting more and more at odds with 
Great Britain over the reparation settlement, and they 
are preparing for action toward Germany that will be 
military as well as economic, and this without the aid 
or endorsement of the Allies; in which case, as they 
naturally argue, they will need an army maximum in its 
proportions. 


SINKING OF THE GERMAN FLEET at Scapa Flow, 
whether by governmental orders or as an act of spite by 
naval officers, has proved a costly incident. The British 
government, together with the other parties to the Peace 
Treaty, have insisted that Germany must be penalized 
for the conduct of some of her subjects. On October 28 
the reparation commission made public the following 
decision : 

“In execution of the protocol of January 10, 1920, regard- 
ing compensation due from Germany for the sinking of the 
German fleet at Scapa Flow, the council of ambassadors de- 
cided that Germany be required to deliver forthwith 192,000 
tons of port material, and to deliver supplementary tonnage 
within thirty months, the amount and kind to be determined 
by the reparations commission. 
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“The commission, after an investigation into Germany’s 
ability to carry out deliveries without interfering with her 
economic development, has fixed the supplementary tonnage 
at 835,000 tons, to include floating docks and floating cranes, 
dredges, tugs, and barges.” 


AUSTRIA’S PLIGHT AT THE PRESENT TIME, whether it 
be described by the Chancellor of State, in his warning 
to Europe, or by Mr. E. A. Filene, of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, or by Rev. Arthur Judson 
Brown, of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
who has given more careful study to the state of the 
churches in Germany and in Austria than any other 
American, is pictured as terrible, whether judged physic- 
ally or morally. In rural regions the wants of the peo- 
ple’s bodies are met to some degree, but in Vienna, the 
“doomed capital,” neither food for the body, illumination 
for the mind, nor an anchorage for the soul is to be 
found. Dr. Brown says: 

“Tt is nothing less than amazing that the Peace Conference 
in Paris should have created conditions in Austria which it 
should have foreseen to be utterly impossible. There 
absolutely no hope for Austria unless other governments 
or the League of Nations alter the political and economic 
conditions under which the people now rest, or permit them 
to unite with Germany. 

“The latter is what the Austrians want to do, for practi- 
cally all of them are Germans and speak the German lan- 
guage. The Allied governments, however, are not yet ready 
to see Germany strengthened by the addition of six millions 
of people and the territory that they hold, as it has strategic 
value. It is interesting also to note that Germany herself 
does not want Austria at present, for the simple reason that 
the addition of Austria’s population and territory would 
bring with them Austria’s debts and other obligations, and 
thus increase Germany’s indemnities and reparations with- 
out adding corresponding financial strength. Moreover, the 
Socialistic Party in Germany and the large Protestant ele- 
ment look askance upon the proposal, because the six mil- 
lion Austrians are nearly all Roman Catholics, and union 
would therefore bring such an access of power to the Roman 
Catholics in Germany, who practically constitute a distinct 
political party, that they could probably obtain control of 
the government. 

“Accordingly, unhappy Austria, circumscribed by the Peace 
Treaty and not wanted by Germany, appears condemned 
beyond reprieve. If the Allied governments feel that they 
must adhere to their present policy, they should at least face 
the obligations which that policy entails. Austria is now 
a cancer near the heart of Europe. Even six millions of 
people can constitute a menace when they are in such a 
hopeless position as the Austrians now are. They must be 
fed and clothed, or they will inevitably become desperate 
and lawless. Either horn of the dilemma is bad for the 
rest of the world.” 


is 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANDREW CARNEGIE. Houghton 
Miffiin Company, New York. Pp. 372, bibliography and 
index. $5.00. 

Emerson said that America spelled opportunity. The Sage 


of Concord would have enjoyed reading a book as convincing 
as this one is in defense of his thesis. Whether the America 
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of tomorrow is to prove equally friendly to emigrants from 
Europe as she was to this Scot and his fellow-nationals in 
Pennsylvania remains to be seen. Many prophets doubt it. 

But that is neither here nor there. The fact is that An- 
drew Carnegie seized his chance, and “his works do follow 
him.” He had to his credit acquisition of a vast fortune, 
and later a disposition of it in accordance with a theory of 
trusteeship of wealth that never previously had been given 
such practical form on so large a scale. He began life in a 
humble social station, and he lived to consort with em- 
perors, kings, presidents, statesmen, educators of eminence, 
and authors of renown. Why and how he wrought this 
change of social status, what his guiding principles of con- 
duct were while he wrought, and the reasons for his likes 
and dislikes of men and measures he has set forth in this 
casually written autobiography. Fortunately, a discreet 
editor, Professor van Dyke (John, not Henry) has left the 
document substantially as it was written. The hand of the 
redactor has been light. You get the man as he was or as 
he thought he was. Shrewdness and naiveté mingle like 
woof and warp. 

The social historian of the last decades of the nineteenth 
century, when he comes to deal with the United States, will 
inevitably discuss the rise te power and fame of a group of 
industrial captains the like of whom history never knew 
before. They will find that most of these men dispersed 
their accretions of wealth for social uses in establishing 
foundations—esthetic, educational, and eleemosynary—the 
immortality of which as functioning organizations is as- 
sured. As these historians enter on their tasks of appraisal 
of these men, they will value highly just such a “human 
document” as Mr. Carnegie left. Unfortunately, too few of 
his contemporaries have been similarly self-revealing. Prob- 
ably he would not have painted his own portrait had he not 
been a Scot with a love of books, with an interest in litera- 
ture, and with friendships that cultivated the disposition of 
self-analysis and self-registration. A man who was the host 
and friend of Herbert Spencer, Matthew Arnold, and John 
Morley could more easily become an author himself than if 
he incessantly talked steel-making with his subordinates or 
with his rivals in that field. 

Of course, to all persons or organizations throughout the 
world dedicated to promotion of “peace” Andrew Carnegie 
is most significant because of his identification with that 
cause. The Palace at The Hague, the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, and other, but equally admirable, 
institutional proofs of his loyalty to this humanistic move- 
ment will carry his name down the ages. In his last years 
he had to undergo disillusionment that had its tragic re- 
sults. The events of July and August, 1914, as his wife 
says in the preface to the autobiography, “broke his heart.” 


AMERICA’S AIMS AND ASPIRATIONS. By Patrick Gallagher. 
The Century Co., N. Y. City. Pp. 499. 


The author of this interesting, clever, and at the same 
time informing book represented the New York Herald at 
the Peace Conference in Paris. Previously he had served 
the same journal and other news collecting and distributing 
agencies in Asia. During the war he was in Washington at 
intervals. These opportunities for getting at information 
about the affairs of the world he has utilized to his own and 
his readers’ advantage. 

He is a believer in “Asia for the Asiatics.” He assumes 
that the spiritual heart of her peoples is sound, and hence 
he is not one who thinks that either Europe or America has 
any right to suppose that its type of civilization must super- 
sede the Oriental. With the general tenor of the course of 
American diplomacy toward China he has no fault to find, 
but he does think that a sharp corner was turned at the 
Paris Conference, and he proceeds to register his reasons 
for thinking so. 

That much of the positiveness of the book is based on in- 
ference only, and that some of its “good stories” about the 
by-play and by-products of the Peace Conference are gossip, 
pure and simple, we doubt not. The Celt in the author in- 
clines him to imaginative flights on occasion. This trend, 
however, does not mar the fact that he has a way of getting 
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under the skin of a situation and exposing it for what it is; 
and when he comes to judgment on contemporary statesmen, 
he is, in the main, unusually fair and prone to concede good 
intentions, even if he has to deny possession of sound sense. 

The chief value of the book is in its intimate disclosure 
of the relations of China and Japan during the past 
decade and of the “inside” of the maneuvering at Paris 
over the Shantung settlement and the vote of the Supreme 
Council against Japan’s claim to a declaration of racial 
equality. The author’s belief is that not until Asia is rid of 
her fear of the “White Peril” can Europe or America expect 
her to settle down. The Asiatics want to know whether 
Asia is to be denied or granted the right of Asiatic self- 
development ; whether she is to meet the fate of Africa under 
Europe’s heavy heel. The Paris Conference failed to remove 
that fear; and the United States, which had created an 
admirable precedent by its handling of the Philippines, failed 
to show the Conference its rightful course; and this mainly 
through ignorance, since we did presume to sit in judgment, 
but without “full knowledge of the facts.” “We were very 
sincere, very determined, very vituperative, and sublimely 
foolish. We made much ado about things of relatively small 
importance and gave no heed to the one thing of major im- 
portance,” says the critic. 

Not the least interesting, though fragmentary, sections of 
this book are those indicating the degree to which the author 
apparently has been influenced by the pacifist teachings of 
Mo-ti and the effect that they have had on the Chinese peo- 
ple. Fully aware of the relative impotence, judged by mili- 
tary standards, of the Chinese nation and of the effect this 
has on its present state of inferiority to Japan and the outer 
world, it is quite clear, on the other hand, that Mr. Gallagher, 
at the bottom of his heart, profoundly respects the nation 
that has followed its great ethical teacher far more con- 
sistently than so-enlled Christian nations have followed 
Jesus. 


MENSCKHEITSEERTE UND VOLKERBUND—HUMAN VALUE OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Five prize essays. Pp. 277. 
Friedrich Andreas Perthes, Inc., Gotha, Germany. 


An organization known as the Grand Lodge is conducting 
a series of prize-essay competitions. The fourth of this 
series occurred in the summer of 1918, the last year of the 
war. The five essays which were awarded prizes are printed 
in this volume. The topic set for the contestants was 
“Which values in the world admit of a common administra- 
tion of all the nations, and is this common administration 
apt to carry out the purposes of charity, justice, and toler- 
ance?” As set forth in the preface, most significant events 
took place during the time between the writing of the five 
essays and their publication. There was the revolution in 
central Europe and the Peace of Versailles; and yet there is 
a freshness about the essays which makes them well worth 
reading. Back in 1915 there appeared in the preface of the 
publication of the first series of prize essays, addressed to 
the topic, “Charity, justice, and tolerance as pillars of 
human society,” these words: “Lastly, this war is a receipt, 
written in blood for an era of European civilization. Salva- 
tion from its distress can only be found when the soul and 
the conscience of the individual, as well as of the nation, 
can revive and when the value and the dignity of human 
society are again placed in their rightful position and are 
not thrown into the mouth of the Moloch of material, selfish, 
and superficial interests.” Surely such words in those war- 
ful days were brave words. 

In this new volume of essays, written by five men working 
independently, essays carefully selected by the committee of 
experts, we have a picture of a genuine group of peace- 
minded Germans. The essays differ from each other, but 
they seem to agree in their criticism of any imperialistic 
League of Nations. Their Weltanschawung (theory of life) 
is substantially an outspoken socialism, which they conceive 
to be the solution of the international problem. The item of 
interest for Americans here is that there were groups in 
Germany during the war daring to raise their voices again 
and again in behalf of an international unity. 
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VERGANGENHEIT UND 
Verlang Friedrich 
Preis, M. 14. 


VERMITTLUNG UND GUTE DIENSTE IN 
Zurunstr. Von Edgar de Melville. 
Andreas Perthes, A.-G., Gotha, 1920. 

This is a book dealing with mediation and good offices. 

The author, Edgar de Melville, is known as the author of a 
number of books particularly relating to The Hague Peace 
Conferences. In these pages he gives a historical statement 
of mediation and good offices as employed in peace times. 
There is an appendix of twenty-five diplomatic documents, 
together with a bibliography and index. The book is more 
than an expression of developing German interest in inter- 
national organization: it is a scholarly and thoughtful con- 
tribution to the field of peaceful settlement of disputes be- 
tween nations. This little book of 159 pages and in paper 
cover should be translated into English for those many per- 
sons unacquainted with the German who would gladly read 
the author's views upon the substance of mediation, its rela- 
tion to the League of Nations and to diplomacy. 


By G. T. W. 
York. 


SocraAL RECONSTRUCTION, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New 
$2.00, 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
Patrick, Ph.D. 
Pp. 260 and index. 


Dr. Patrick, by his articles in magazines and chiefly by) 
his book “The Pyschology of Relaxation,” has rather quickly 
acquired a reputation that is more than professional. It is 
due in part to the modernity of his point of view, and also 
to his freshness and vigor of style. He can make a dry sub- 
ject live. He is on side of the “angels” when war and its 
social consequences are considered, but he does well in this 
book, speaking as an educator, to emphasize the fact that, in 
much current discussion of the right way to conserve peace 
and to put an end to the “social suicide” that war involves, 
the perils, horrors, and wastes of civil war are overlooked. 
Today, as the result of internationalism, the plannings for 
peace naturally stress ending wars between nations. As a 
matter of fact, the new social stratifications and combats 
make it probable that much of the blood-letting of tomorrow 
and the day after tomorrow is to be due to internecine hates 
and fights. 

Writing as a psychologist and aware of the psychical roots 
of war, and remembering how far back into time and how 
deep into the character of humanity they penetrate, he is 
far from optimistic about “paper” solutions of the war 
“complex.” He puts his trust neither in legal compacts nor 
in applied science. He is not a devotee of “machinery,” 
whether scientific or political. Mankind has to be trained to 
conservation, self-control, and limitation of desires. Moral 
values must be put above pecuniary. The centrifugal tend- 
ency of latter-day society must be reversed and become cen- 
tripetal. Nations as well as men must inhibit their desires. 


THE COLLEGE AND NEW AMERICA. 
Ph.D. 
index. 


By Jay William Hudson, 
DD. Appleton & Company, New York. Pp. 197 and 
$2.00. 


rhis book, by its verve and courage, is likely to be much 


discussed in the American academic world. There is not 
much about the life of the ordinary college and university, as 
it existed prior to the war and still manifests itself in many 
institutions, that does not get hard knocks and deep probes. 
But it is especially valuable for its diagnosis of the effect 
upon the academic men who served their country as advisers 
and experts, and who came out of the conflict quite different 
men in their attitude toward scholastic traditions. Speak- 
ing for himself as well as for others, Professor Hudson says 
that he learned that the only justification of an educational 
institution or of a teacher is that the social order is to be 
conserved, the old monastic ideal given up, and that he 
must go out to men, whether in the class-room, or in a cor- 
respondence course, or in university extension lecture, and 
combine with his former isolation the new virtues of worldli- 
ness, a venturesome spirit, accurate and quick decision, and 
concrete human purposes, 

In such suggestions as he makes as to the curricula of the 
rightly planned colleges and universities of tomorrow, Pro- 
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fessor Hudson includes provision for training youth to have 
the “international” as well as the “national” mind. Only 
thus can chauvinism be defeated and the world literally 
made one in its deepest political, moral, cultural, and religi- 
ous ideals. 


AFTER “THE 
Co.. 


Talbot. J. B. Lippincott 
Pp. 301. $4.00 net. 


Day.” By Haydon 
Philadelphia and London. 


This is a story of “Germany Unconquered and Unre- 
pentant,” as discovered during 1919 by an American news- 
paperman who had unexceptional facilities for visiting Ger- 
many at that time. He interviewed Count von Bernstoff, 
Ludendorf, Hindenberg, Ratenau, and Maximillian Harden, 
and he had ample opportunities to get in touch with the 
people. His conclusions, tabulated in formal statements at 
the end of the book, are nine in number. The tenor of them 
all may be inferred from Nos. 1 and 2. “There is no Ger- 
man living who believes the German army was defeated or 
that it ever could be defeated.” “There is no German living 
who honestly doubts, even now, the good old German maxim 
that right is might.” Why “living”? The wonder is that 
the author does not attempt to speak for all the dead. Mr. 
Talbot is a better interviewer and reporter than he is any- 
thing else. But there is much in the book said by other men 
that is worth knowing. 


JAPAN, REAL AND IMAGINARY. 
und Brothers, New York City. 


By Sydney Greenbie. 
$4.00 net. 


The impressions of Japan herein recorded are those of a 
man who dwelt only a relatively short time within the land, 
and during that period was a teacher of Japanese youth. 
Prior globe-trotting had given him a certain facility in ob- 
servation, and he has narrative power which makes him 
readable. His chief contribution in this record of impres- 
sions has to do with late developments in the political, eco- 
nomic, and educational evolution of the empire, even the 
latest conflicts between labor and capital and the arbitrary 
control of the censorship during the war and since being 
deseribed. 

The author's experiences with the people lead him to testi- 
mony that is both laudatory and hostile. He is by no means 
an uncritical admirer of the race and is far from optimistic 
as to the nation’s future. At bottom he finds no ethical 
foundation on which the individuals and the government 
ean build permanently. The old feudalism is passing, but a 
new industrial tyranny impends. Foreign criticism, how- 
ever, sincere, is not welcomed. Loyalty to Bushido never 
has been as general as it has been said to be, and yet noth- 
ing is coming to take its place. Business ethics are defec- 
tive. Militarism has ceased to be admired by the masses. 
Philanthropy by capitalism is at bottom hated by the work- 
ers and must give way to social justice, but a great national 
leader to show the people the way to light and freedom and 
equity is lacking. 


William C. 
DO cents. 


Beiuirr Mission to Russia. By Bullitt. 


Bb. W. Huebsch, Inc., N. Y. City. 


THE 

This is a“fourth printing” of a setof documents official and 
personal in origin, some Russian and some American, which 
always will figure. in an important way, in the history of 
the relations of Great Britain and the United States to the 
Russia of Lenin and Trotsky. They and major figures of 
the Allies—men like Wilson, Lloyd-George, and Clemen 
ceau-——-flit in and out of its pages, as the tragedy unfolds 
Much information that is found in this report was deemed 
heresy, either to believe or discuss, at the time the report 
was made. Now it is the grimmest of factual evi 
dence, staring Great Britain, France, and Italy in the face. 
The terms of peace that Lenin then laid down for the 
Paris Conference seem benign compared with those that 
the Allies must now reject or accept, and in either case at 
their peril, so subtly has he worked his game and so com- 
pletely has he outmaneuvered western Europe's best diplo 
mats. 
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NOTICE TO EVERY FRIEND OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


Here is your opportunity to invest money in a service that counts. 

The American Peace Society is faced now with its greatest challenge, its greatest opportunity, and its 
greatest hope, for the thought of the world has been stirred against war as never before. 

Furthermore, the program of the American Peace Society is at last more than of academic interest; it 


is upon the tables of the chancelleries of the world. 


That program is, therefore, nearer to realization than at any time during all the hundred years of its his- 


tory. This high business must be pushed. 


The area of the Society’s usefulness must be broadened. 
The accounts of the American Peace Society are approved by certified public accountants and endorsed 


by the National Information Bureau, Inc., 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


financial management. 


That settles the matter of 


The work of the American Peace Society is approved by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
i i : g 


presided over by such men as Elihu Root and James Brown Scott. 


So much for the quality of service. 


Just now, and this is our point, the approval of this powerful Endowment is tangible and concrete, for 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has voted to grant to the American Peace Society a dollar 


for every dollar this Society can raise up to $15,000.00. 


This sum, of course, must be raised. 


You, as a friend of international justice, will wish to help make this sum available. 
For every dollar you give now, another will go with it into this, 


for here is a real investment opportunity. 


The time is limited. 


We are sure of this, 


“the greatest job facing the nations.” If you are concerned to help in the establishment of a “Governed 
World,” and of course you are, your opportunity is here and now. 
Make the Check to THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, and mail it to 613 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


In this appeal it is assumed that you are acquainted with the labors and achievements of the American 


Peace Society, a work harking back to 1815. 


If, however, you are interested to know more about its opera- 


tions, drop a line to its Secretary, Arthur Deerin Call, Washington, D. C. 


NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Permit us to call your attention to five facts: 


1. The annual subscription to Advocate of Peace after January 1, 1921, must be increased to $2.00. 
2. You can renew your subscription now at the old rate of $1.50. 
3. You can send in new subscriptions for one year, if received in this office before sundown, December 31, at the 


old rate of $1.50. 


4. It would be difficult to select a more fitting and acceptable gift for a friend than a year’s subscription to 
4dvocate of Peace, especially at this season, when men’s thoughts are peculiarly turned to “The Prince of Peace.” 

5. Whatever our “programs,” there can be no “Peace on Earth” without “Good Will to Men.” 

Hence please accept our Christmas greeting to you and our best wishes for you, as we together enter upon another 
vear of effort in behalf of that justice between States which alone can pull the fangs of war. 


Most sincerely yours, 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 





PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 











